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The Importance of South America 


in the modern industrial world has made the knowledge of 
Spanish-American countries a commercial asset. The follow- 
ing textbooks treat Spanish through the medium of stories 
and descriptions of these countries. 


BLASCO IBANEZ: Vistas Sudamericanas 


A textbook by “the first of living European novelists.” It is 
composed partly of selections from “The Four Horsemen of 
the Apocalypse” and “The Argonauts” and partly of material 
written purposely for this work. The book aims “to have the 
two Americas know each other.” 


It was edited with vocabulary and notes by Miss Marcial 
Doredo, a life-long friend of the author’s, and is admirably 
fitted for classroom use by virtue of its simplicity and charm 
of style. For second or third year. 


COESTER: Cuentos de la América Espajfiola 


The seventeen stories in this book, by fifteen authors from 
nine different countries, reflect the manner of life and the 
conduct of affairs among several groups of our Spanish-Amer- 
ican friends. The author has gathered together a representa- 
tive collection of dramatic short stories, full of local color 
and sufficiently colloquial in style. For second or third year. 


EWART: Cuba y las Costumbres Cubanas 


Written especially for first- or second-year classes in high 
schools or for first-year classes in colleges, it will neverthe- 
less be found useful to tourists and to all who are interested 
in Spanish-American countries. The text is varied and com- 
paratively brief. The vocabulary is at all points practical. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago London 
Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 
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RAMON DE LA CRUZ’S DEBT TO MOLIERE 


(A paper read at the Fourth Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish, December 31, 1920, Chicago.) 


That Moliére enjoyed wide popularity in eighteenth-century 
Spain is a generally understood fact. The name of Moratin, the 
younger, is closely associated in men’s minds with this popularity, 
and is indeed the one name called up when Moliéere’s vogue in Spain 
is mentioned. Was he the originator of the Moliére cult in Spain, 
or did he but follow in others’ footsteps? If the latter, who were his 
predecessors as translators of Moliére? 

The answers to these questions are to be found in Los Traduc- 
tores Castellanos de Moliére,’ by Cotarelo y Mori. The confused 
way in which the material is treated forces the reader to perform a 
large amount of collating in order to obtain a clear idea of the sub- 
ject treated. The only conclusions which can be reached without 
any difficulty are that Moratin is only one of a large number of 
translators of Moliére and that he himself is a nineteenth-century 
and not an eighteenth-century translator, his two translations ap- 
pearing in 1812 and 1814, respectively. 

The first of Moratin’s predecessors is anonymous. In 1680 a 
shortened adaptation of Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme in the form of 
a sainete was presented in Madrid. This is the only translation made 
in the seventeenth century. Seventy-two years elapsed before the 
next appeared. In 1752, Iparraguirre wrote a literal translation of 
Le Malade Imaginaire, produced in that same year. The following 
year a translation of L’Avare by the same author was presented. 
Here occurs another gap, but of only fourteen years. With 1767 


*Cf. “Estudios de Historia Literaria de Espafia,” Madrid, 1900, v. 1, 
pp. 291-362. 
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began a veritable flood of translations and adaptations. [rom 1767 
to 1777 fifteen appeared, seven more being produced between 1777 
and 1797. With the addition of two others of unknown date, the 
total of eighteenth-century translations mounts to twenty-six. 

The following table will show which plays were chosen for trans- 
lation and which of these were the favorites: 


Name of play Translations Dates 
L’Amour Médecin 5 1768, 1770, 1770, after 1770, 1797 
L’Avare 4 1753, 1770, 1780, 1796 
Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme 2 Ith C. before 1775, 18th C. after 1770 
Le Dépit Amoureux l 1768 
L’Ecole des Maris l 1780 
Les Facheux . 1 1775 
Les Fourberies de Scapin 1 1776 
Le Malade Imaginaire 3 1752. 1768-70, 1774 
Le Mariage Forcé 3 1767, 1785, 1795 
Le Misantrope ] 1771 
Georges Daudin l 1769 
Porceaugnac re 1 Before 1777 
Les Précieuses Ridicules . 1 1767 
Tartufe 1 1779 


Not all these translations are literal nor are all directly from the 
French. One of the four of L’Avare and two of the five translations 
of L’Amour Médecin are based on the Italian of Goldoni. Still an- 
other version of L’dmour Médecin comes via the Italian, though not 
based on Goldoni. Of the other twenty-two, eight are literal trans- 
lations, even going to the extent in some cases of keeping the names 
of the characters intact. Seven others are much shortened adapta- 
tions. 

There is as great a diversity of authors as there is of plays. 
Four translations are anonymous. Seven authors made only one 
translation, four others made two and one made seven. Of this nu- 
merous company only four are of sufficient importance to receive 
mention at the hands of Fitzmaurice-Kelly: Comella, Iriarte, Tri- 
gueros, and Ramon de la Cruz. Trigueros is mentioned merely and 
only as an adaptor of Lope’s plays. He made the only translation 
of Le Tartufe attempted in the eighteenth century, for, since his play 
was at once placed on the Index, his fate probably warned off others. 
Comella translated L’Avare and L’Amour Médecin; Iriarte, Le 
Dépit Amoureux and Le Malade Imaginaire ; Cruz made the seven 
short adaptations mentioned above. 
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Curiously enough the writer who did more to popularize Moliére 
in eighteenth-century Spain than any three others, is comparatively 
unknown. Most people have merely heard his name, scarcely any- 
one has read his plays, and this in spite of his being, according to 
l-itzmaurice-Kelly, the national: dramatist of his day. Ramon de la 
Cruz deserves better treatment for three reasons. He was the fore- 
most translator of Moliere of his century; he was Spain's most 
popular dramatist; and he evolved a new dramatic genre—the 
sainete, a one-act play given either as a curtain-raiser or between 
the acts of a longer play. In his sainetes Cruz gives vivid sketches 
of all phases of Madrid life with a scrupulous regard to local color 
that makes his playlets of more value in determining Spanish life of 
the second half of the eighteenth century than any historical docu- 
ments possessed today. Cruz produced voluminously: four hundred 
and seventy-five sainetes and seventy longer plays, twenty-five of the 
latter and eight of the former being translations or adaptations. 
Beginning in 1737 for thirty years Cruz produced continuously, his 
plays and his alone packing the Madrid theatres, while the works 
of his more pretentious rivals failed utterly to win popular approval. 

Fitzmaurice-Kelly says of him: “Apres avoir débuté par les 
imitations et des traductions du francais et de litalien, il se tourna 
vers la vie madrilene, qu'il dépeignit spirituellement en de courtes 
pieces appelées sainetes ...” It is interesting to compare with this 
what the editor of the latest edition of Cruz’s plays has to say in his 
introduction.?. “Entre los dubitantes ensayos de 1761 y los sainetes 
de 1763 como La Petimetra en el Tocador, El refunfunador, La 
Critica, El Tio Felipe y otros hay una gran distancia. En éstos se 
ve ya la seguridad y confianza del maestro; el género ha llegado a 
su perfeccion, y en adelante ya solo la novedad del asunto constituira 
la diferencia. Es la comedia social, la de costumbres, la moral, el 
drama a veces, todo ello condensado y reducido a su unidad mas 
simple.” But Cruz’s first translation is from the Italian, and it ap- 
peared in October, 1765, while two years elapsed before, in 1767, he 
turned his attention to the French field. If the Spaniard is right 
in declaring that he had reached full maturity in 1763, his early 
translations can not be considered as débutante efforts. ['urther- 
more, by 1765 he had produced more than forty-five sainetes, among 
them one of which Fitzmaurice-Kelly himself says: “Nos sommes 

*“Nueva Biblioteca de Autores Espafioles,” v. 23. Sainetes de D. Ramén 
de la Cruz, v. 1, Introd. p. 9. 
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mieux reseignes sur la vie de l’Espagne par Ei prado por la noche 
(1765), et Las Tertulias de Madrid (1770) que par un monceau de 
chroniques sérieuses.”” Also the majority of these forty-five sainetes 
are on Madrid life. 

The additional information contained in this new edition of 
Cruz's plays, accompanied as it is by a complete introduction con- 
taining a list of all his plays with dates of production, shows Fitz- 
maurice-Kelly to have been not quite justified in his assumption. 
Cruz did not begin by translations. He was already well launched 
and in a fair way to being famous when he turned his attention to 
foreign fields. What motive had he for so doing at that particular 
time—the autumn of 1765? A glance at the situation at court shows 
the reason and supplies the motive. The Spanish Bourbons had 
always been particularly favorable to French influences, aping 
French fashions in literature as in everything else. Their prime 
ministers, however, had not always shown themselves as favorable. 
They had not opposed the tendency, but their support of it was due 
to its being the politic thing to do, not to their having any real en- 
thusisam for it. But in the autumn of 1765, the Conde de Aranda 
became the leading figure at the Spanish court; his appointment as 
prime minister followed early in 1766. Aranda was a great patron 
of letters and one of the most francophile men of his day. He held 
his part until 1774, and his influence continued to be felt for three 
years more. On the drama of his day this influence is particularly 
evident. Not only may the production of fourteen translations from 
Moliére in the ten years from 1766 to 1776 be attributed to his influ- 
ence, but he turned Cruz from the writing of sainetes on Madrid 
life alone to the translating and adapting of many plays and sainetes 
from the Italian and the French, including among the latter seven 
from Moliére. Cruz, as well as the other translators from Moliére; 
saw a chance to gain court favor by this device. Of the others 
history says nothing. Cruz, however, succeeded in his purpose. 
The others were unknown prior to their incursion into the field of 
translating. That Cruz should have succeeded is strong presumptive 
evidence that he had already won a name for himself. 

This paper isnot concerned with his longer translations from the 
French and the Italian. All his adaptations from Moliére are in the 
form of sainetes. All were probably written before 1777, six cer- 
tainly are prior to that date. The list comprises: 
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Las Preciosas Ridiculas 200.000.0000... Les Précieuses Ridicules ............. 1767 
TER NS Be TI foie ica cinenintenmenacied Le Mariage Force ........................+. 1767 
ES Bie Go Ws: FE ose nnn. L’Amour Médecin ........0...0.0........... 1768 
El Casamiento Desigual —........................Georges Daudin ........... Sirer es 1769 
ee. | Rene en Se 1775 
i ee ee Re wee POUPCEAMGMRC .cnteechensict-ce. 3efore 1777 
SBD | ne ee as Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme..... ........ 


Of these seven plays, four alone are accessible to the American 
reader: Las Preciosas Ridiculas, El Mal de la Nina, El Casamiento 
Desigual, and Los Fastidiosos. The first two have been published 
in the first volume of the edition of the Nueva Biblioteca de Autores 
Espafioles, the last two appeared in the collection of Cruz’s sainetes, 
published by Augustin Duran in 1843.5 None are found in Cruz’s 
own edition. Of the three others £/ Plebeyo Noble is found only in 
the book published in Segovia, 1820, and will not be included in 
the new edition now appearing ; E:/ Casado por Fuerza has been pub- 
lished by itself three times,® but will not be included in the new edi- 
tion; and Pourceaugnac is known only by title. 

In the four plays accessible to the American reader, Cruz’s meth- 
ods of adaptation can readily be studied. Cruz had many difficulties 
to contend with, chief among which was the time prescribed for the 
action of the sainete, his chosen literary form. It was not easy to 
decide what to omit in order to reduce a comedy of Moliére’s to the 
twenty-five minutes allowed for the sainete. Nor was this all. Cruz 
was compelled to make many small changes in order to bring his 
seventeenth-century original up to date. Nor was his audience the 


*“Nueva Biblioteca de Autores Espanoles,” v. 23, Introd. p. 66. Note to 
Pourceaugnac: “Translation of this comedy of Moliére which Don Ramén 
de la Cruz made in the form of a sainete, according to the assertion of Sr. 
Pedro Napoli Signorelli in his Historia critica de los Teatros, edition of 
Naples, 1777, p. 416.” 

‘Id., p. 66. Note to El Plebeyo Noble: “The book called Coleccién de 
Sainetes sacados de varias comedias de J. B. de Moliére, Segovia, 1820, con- 
tains El Casamiento Desigual, Las Preciosas Ridiculas, El Mal de la Nina, El 
Plebeyo Noble, and El Casado por Fuerza, All except the one used as title 
here are known to be Cruz’s. It would not be rash, therefore, to suppose that it 
also is his. It clearly seems to be a translation of Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme 
of the said Moliére.” (Cf. Los Traductores Castellanos de Moliére, pp. 299- 
300. where Cotarelo y Mori affirms this play to be by Cruz.) 

*“Coleccién de Sainetes de D. Ramon de la Cruz,” Duran, 2, Vs, Madrid, 
1843. 

* Madrid, 1791; Valencia, 1814; Madrid, 1814. 
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counterpart of the brilliant society of Louis XIV’s court. Conse- 
quently, Cruz had to force the comedy note, broaden the humor. 
make the hits more obvious in order to assure Moliére’s humor 
getting across the footlights. Finally Cruz had to contend on the 
one hand with certain innate prejudices on the part of his Spanish 
audience and on the other with the Holy Inquisition, which took its 
duties as censor of public morals seriously. 

[lis manner of adaptation differs markedly in the four plays. In 
two of them, Las Preciosas Ridiculas and El Mal de la Niia, he 
adheres closely to his original, while in the other two, /] Casamiento 
Desigual and Los Fastidiosos, he supresses much and adds much not 
found in his original. It seems clearer, therefore, to separate the 
discussion into two heads. 


I. Las Preciosas Ripicutas, Er MAL pE LA NINA 
(a) Las Preciosas Ridiculas * — Les Précieuses Ridicules 


This one of all Moliére’s plays offered least difficulties to Cruz. 
A short one-act play itself, Cruz could keep all the essentials of the 
action practically intact*and still keep within his prescribed time 
limit. The few changes needed to bring the play up to date short- 
ened it sufficiently. Thus, sedan chairs and impromptus were un- 
familiar to an eighteenth-century Spanish audience. Their omission 
does away with two scenes. So also in the case of “La Carte de 
Tendre,” Cruz leaves out Cathos’s lengthy dissertation, substituting 
for it a simple “cartas amatorias.” “Cyrus” and “Mandan,” 
“Aronce” and “Clélie,” so familiar to Moliére’s public and to ardent 
readers of Mile. de Scudéry’s novels, become “Eneas” and “Dido.” 
The French dance, “la courante,” gives place to the “minué double.” 


* The essential facts of Les Précieuses Ridicules are: Two country girls. 
newly come to Paris—Cathos and Madelon—receive as callers the two gen- 
tlemen they are to marry. Infected as they are by the Précieux doctrine, with 
its meticulous care in dress and speech, and its rigid code in matters of court- 
ship (founded on Mlle. de Scudéry’s “Carte de Tendre,” found in Clélie) they 
carry it to ridiculous lengths. They flout their visitors, who leave vowing 
vengeance. In accordance with this vow they dress their two valets, Mas- 
carille and Jodelet, like gentlemen and send them to call on the girls. The 
latter are charmed. The two valets outdo the girls in preciosity. In the 
midst of their enjoyment, the masters come in, strip the valets of their clothes. 
expose the trick. break off the match. and leave the girls discomfited and their 
guardian furious at their folly, which has disrupted two good matches. 
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the latest in 1767, French also. Greatest of all is the change of 
Cathos’s speech when she describes the dress of the suitors.” 

In two instances Cruz forces the comedy note. He keeps the 
exact phrase of the 'rench when Madelon asks the servant for the 
mirror, giving the title “le conseiller des graces” and the servant re- 
plies that she doesn’t know what animal is wanted. To this Cruz 
adds the return of the servant with the mirror (not found in Mo- 
liere and has her say: “Aqui esta el animalito.”” Similarly, in the 
case of Jodelet’s wound, which in the French is inflicted by a grenade, 
leaving a large sear, the Spanish has Jodelet’s leg, shot off by the 
grenade, recognized as his general's leg by a soldier, brought back 
to Jodelet by the soldier, and fastened on again by the two of them. 

In the middle of Mascarille’s scene with the two girls, Cruz ap- 
parently fears that the audience may forget that a joke is being 
played on the girls. To leave no doubt that such is the case, he in- 
terjects an aside for Mascarille to say, conveying unmistakably to 
the audience that Mascarille is not what he seems. 

Yet the sum of all these changes makes but a small total. . Cruz's 
play is essentially the same as his original; in fact, almost all of it 
is a direct and literal translation of the French play. 

(b) El Mal de la Nita* — L’ Amour Médecin 


‘Les Précieuses Ridicules, scene 1V: “. . . une jambe unie, un chapeau 
désarmé du plumes, une téete irreguli¢re en cheveux, et un habit qui souffre 
d'une indigence de rubans . . . leur sabots ne sont pas de bonne faiseuse, et 


qu'il s’en faut d’un grand demi-pied que leurs hauts-de-chausses se soient assez 
larges” 

Las Preciosas Ridiculas, p. 409: “. . . con unos vestidos como unas batas, 
sin bordado ni galones, el sombrero sin cucarda, sin punto de Inglaterra 
las camisas, una capa sola, no mas de dos sellos en el reloj, una espada sin 
vaina verde, un calz6n sin charreteras doradas, y sin ocho o diez botones a la 
boquilla.” 

*L’Amour Médecin: Lucinde, only daughter of Sganarelle, a rich miser, 
is sick with love for Clitandre, who returns her love. Her father refuses 
consent. Prompted by her maid, Lucinde feigns a desperate illness. Four 
doctors are called in. Before diagnosing the case, they consult alone—not 
on the case, but on horses, mules, and the dignity of the profession. Then 
two, questioned by Sganarelle, disagree violently on whether the patient shall 
be bled or not, the other two agreeing that nothing should be done. Sgana- 
relle, in despair, buys a patent medicine of the day, then much in vogue. The 
doctors who disavreed are reconciled by a third. Clitandre, through the con- 
nivance of Lucinde’s maid, presents himself, disguised as a doctor, and oper- 
ates a speedy cure, tricking Sganarelle into consenting to their marriage. while 
pretending to trick Lucinde into getting well by arranging a faked marriage. 
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Cruz's main changes are prompted by the need of reducing the 
length of the play. He kept Act | intact (up to the doctor's being 
called), but cut Acts Il and II considerably. He suppressed the 
larger part of Act Il by substituting after the consultation a short 
scene where Sganarelle rushes on to tell the doctors the patient is 
much worse. On hearing this, the doctors leave in a body. This 
permits him to omit the scene of the reconciliation of the two quar- 
relsome doctors. These omissions take nothing from the intrigue of 
the play ; in fact, Cruz’s play is more unified in action than Moliére’s. 
There was in the latter no apparent dramatic reason for the long 
scene of reconciliation, since neither doctor comes on the scene again. 
The chief difference resulting from this change is that whereas 
Moliére ridicules four specific types of doctors of his day, Cruz 
broadens the theme to include doctors in general. 

To bring his adaptation up to date, Cruz had only to change the 
subjects discussed by the doctors in their consultation. The Spanish 
doctors talk of the price of feed, of the advantage of having a coach, 
and of an item in the “Gaceta.” Does the fact that they do not in- 
sist on the dignity of their profession indicate that the eighteenth 
century considered the profession more highly than the seventeenth 
century did ? 

The procedure, then, in the adaptation of this play is the same as 
for Les Précieuses Ridicules. Cruz omits more, but, where he bor- 
rows, he translates literally. He keeps the dénouement as he keeps 
the main lines of the intrigue. Both plays were easily adapted to the 
Spanish stage, containing nothing jarring either to the susceptibili- 
ties of his audience or to the Inquisition. The next-group offers a 
distinct change from the two considered thus far. 


Il. Er Casamiento Desicuat, Los FAstip1osos 


(a) El Casamiento Desigual '° — Georges Daudin 


” Georges Daudin: Georges, a wealthy peasant, has married Angélique, 
daughter of a penniless noble. His wife despises him, her father and mother 
scorn him. She is idolized by her parents. Clitandre, a young noble, falls 
in love with Angélique. The whole play consists of Georges’ almost catching 
the two lovers on three occasions—first, when they exchange notes through 
their servants; second, when they meet secretly in the house; third, when 
they have a midnight rendezvous in the garden. Each time the ready wit of 
the daughter changes the result into Georges’ discomfiture. In the first act 
he has to apologize to both lovers, in the second to both, and in the third is 
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This play in the French is far longer than either of the other two, 
the longest, indeed, of any of the four to be considered here. Cruz 
had to cut a great deal. He dispensed with the whole of the second 
act. By having his hero refuse to apologize, he could cut the long 
scene of George’s apology to Clitandre. Then, in deference to the 
Holy Inquisition, he left out the episode of the midnight rendezvous. 
These successive omissions left Cruz a little to spare and he was 
able to insert a scene of his own, that with the alcalde. This scene 
permits Cruz to end his play in a manner satisfying to his Spanish 
audience. A hero as abject as is Georges Daudin would not have 
been received with favor by Cruz’s audience. The triumph of Juan’s 
right mindedness over the cleverness of his wife is somewhat forced, 
but at least Cruz avoids the repetition found in Moliére. In the 
French play, each act is a repetition of the one before. In each is 
recorded the discomfiture of Georges, preceded by the calling of his 
wife’s parents and followed by his abject apology. Cruz’s is at least 
an ending, while that of Moliére is merely a stopping. The reader 
envisages an unending series of similar discomfitures for Georges. 


(b) Los Fastidiosos '' — Les Facheux 


™ Les Facheux: The action consists solely in the efforts of Eraste and his 
love, Orphise, to have two rendezvous together. Eraste, while waiting for 
Orphise, tells of a bore he met at the theatre in a long monologue. His im- 
portunate servant and an equally importunate singer delay him. An impor- 
tunate caller delays Orphise. Their rendezvous is interrupted by a friend 
needing a second in a duel, by two friends seeking an arbiter for their 


locked out of his own house in his night clothes and has to apologize besides 
to his wife. Each apology takes place before the parents, summoned by 
Georges to witness the truth of his accusations. 

El Casamiento Desigual: Juan, a rich peasant, has married Josefa, daugh- 
ter of a penniless noble. Despised for his low birth by his wife and her 
parents, he is in low spirits. His friend, the alcalde, encourages him to assert 
himself, promising his help. Josefa is courted by two gentlemen from Madrid. 
Juan learns of an interchange of notes, but is discomfited by his wife’s wit 
in the presence of the two gentlemen and of her parents. He refuses, how- 
ever, to apologize. Instead he scolds his wife. The two gentlemen leave, not 
to appear again. Josefa, at nightfall, slips off to a dance. Juan locks her out, 
and is lured outside himself by Josefa’s pretending, as in the French play, to 
to kill herself. He in turn is locked out. Her parents and Josefa are, how- 
ever, put in the wrong by testimony of Juan’s servant that Josefa was indeed 
gone out, and the intervention of the alcalde, with his sharp reproof of the 
three, enables the play to end in a complete triumph for Juan. 





Tye ee ne ae 
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Here is another play which lent itself readily to Cruz's purpose. 
Though in three acts in the French, this division is purely arbitrary, 
and independent of the action. There is little dramatic interest in 
the play; it is rather a vehicle for Moliére to satirize the bores of 
his day, and derives its only interest from what the characters say, 
not from the way they act. Thus the play is admirably adapted for 
use as a sainete. Cruz keeps the shadow of intrigue of the French 
play, barring the disapproval of the lady’s guardian. Instead, how- 
ever, of transplanting the French bores to Spanish soil, he keeps 
only the inspector of public signs and the servant. He liked the 
servant so well, that he doubles this role. His substitutions are a 
vreat improvement on his original. The three good women, always 
spying on their neighbors and being shocked at what they see and 
hear: the man.with oil to sell; and, above all, the rapacious little 
beggar girl, are much more unusual and interesting than the various 
kinds of bores presented by Moliere. In justice to Moliére, it should 
be said, however, that Moliére had a serious purpose in mind, while 
Cruz’s one idea in this sainete was to amuse. That said, the fact 
remains that Cruz's is the more amusing of the two, from the very 
beginning where he avoids the long monologue of Moliére’s play 
by the substitution of an amusing dialogue, where a bore tells how 
bored he was on three separate occasions. The idea of a bore telling 
of other bores is Moliere’s, but Cruz’s application of this idea is 
happier than was the former's. 

Los Fastidiosos is, then, not so much a translation as a very free 





dispute, by a man whose hunting an importunate bore spoiled. Eraste is late 
to a second rendezvous, owing first to his servant, next to a scholar wishing 
to be appointed inspector of public signs, then by a man offering wonderful 
schemes as a means to negotiate a small loan, finally by a friend, eager to 
be his second in a fictitious duel. His rescue of the guardian of Orphise, 
who rewards him with her hand, enables the play to end. 

Los Fastidiosos: Fernando, Ana’s lover, awaits news of her: a friend of 
his—a bore—enters, and tells him how bored he has been, first at the theatre. 
then in the square, finally at a lady’s house. Fernando can scarcely get rid 





of him. He is late at the rendezvous, owing to his two importunate servants, 
to an uncle from the country, to three holy women, always spying on and 
being shocked at their neighbors—these before leaving home—then by an abbé 
wishing to be appointed inspector of public signs, who negotiates a small 
loan: Ana is detained by an importunate caller. Their conversation is in- 
terrupted by an insistent child beggar, and by an Andalusian oil vendor. One 
of Fernando’s servants quarrels with the latter. a crowd gathers. a policeman 
appears. Ana suddenly resolves to marry Fernando, and the play ends happily. 
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adapiation of Moliére’s play. The basic idea, one or two episodes 
from the French, the rest, including a different ending, is all Cruz's. 
In El Casamiento Desigual, Cruz omitted much of the action of the 
I‘rench play ; he changed the ending, but he added relatively little of 
his own. In this play, Los Fastidiosos, he goes further, making very 
considerable additions and changes. That he could on occasion be 
even more free with his source is shown in the two versions of his 
sainete, La Critica. Cruz wrote the first draft of this sainete in 
1762. It has just appeared in the first volume of the edition of his 
plays in the Nueva Biblicteca. There it bears the title, La Critica, 
“primera parte”'*—thus in the index—while in the text it stands as 
La Critica, La Seiiora, La Primerosa y La Linda. What is probably 
a later reworking of this 1762 version was published by Duran 
(1, p. 274),.°* with the title, La Critica. There can be no doubt 
that the two sainetes are one and the same, for the basic idea and the 
second scene’® are strikingly similar. Furthermore, the principal 


* As is often the case La Critica, segunda parte, bears no relation either 
as regards subject or date-of publication to the first part. It appeared in 1779 
and seems a reworking of another sainete, Los Cuatros Barrios, 1770. Cf. 
N. B. de A. E., Introd. pp. 20 and 48. 

* Cf. note to La Critica, primera parte, NV. B. de A. E. 1, p. 62: “Duran im- 
primi6é en su coleccién (1, p. 274) un sainete de iqual titulo, pero muy diferente. 
Parece ser refundicién de éste pues conserva algunos versos y los caracters 
femeninos.” 

“La Critica, primera parte: Four gentlemen, disdained by their ladies, 
resolve on suicide. To their friends’ questions, they answer that each lady is 
bizarre in her own way: one affects archaic words and latinisms; one consid- 
ers herself the most beautiful woman of all time, another believes herself of , 
absurdly high birth; the fourth thinks herself of finer clay than others. The 
friends promise their aid, dissuade the lovers, and they all go off to plan a 
scheme to win the ladies. A brief scene shows the four ladies exhibiting 
each her mania. Then the four men return disguised, the one as a satyr. 
another as a monkey, the third as a giant. and the fourth as a dwarf. By a 
happy and unexplained circumstance each wins favor with his lady, who 
agrees to marry each her monster. They unmask, but the ladies abide by 
their promises. 

La Critica (reworking): Four gentlemen, disdained by their ladies, re- 
solve on suicide; one of them suggests as a last resort that they diseuise 
themselves as their successful rivals and try to win out by doing each his 
rival’s eccentricity. They celebrate each his lady’s charm and her bizarre 
quality. The ladies’ discussion in the second scene, instead of having for 
its sole purpose to illustrate this bizarrity, now furthers the plot development 
by turning on a eulogy by each lady of the virtues peculiar to her favorite 
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men characters and all the women are identical. Cruz's borrowing 
from Moliére’s play is done cleverly. The trick, essentially, is the 
same, with the one difference that his masters disguise themselves, 
not their valets, as in Les Précieuses Ridicules. This is due to Cruz’s 
desire to have his sainete end well. In the Irench each of the two 
girls—Cathos and Madelon—has the four characteristics of an in- 
volved manner of speech, and of the pretension of being of absurdly 
high birth, of extraordinary beauty and of finer clay than the com- 
mon folk. Cruz has divided these four characteristics up among 
four women, giving one to each. Mascarille and Jodelet supply the 
comedy by outdoing the two French girls in their idiosyncrasies. In 
both the versions, Cruz’s men do the same outdoing, though the 
change from the senseless buffoonery of the 1762 version to the care- 
fully planned take-off of the foible of each lady by her particular 
suitor—in the reworking—makes the parallelism with the [rench 
play much more marked in the latter. As might be expected from 
a consideration of his methods in other plays, Cruz differs from 
his original in the ending and in his forcing of the comedy note. As 
generalizations go, it is safe to say, since the vast majority of sainetes 
end well—and this is especially true in Cruz’s first period—that the 
sainete is supposed by its very nature to end well. 

These two versions, taken in connection with his translation, 
Las Preciosas Ridiculas, 1767—all this affords a means of approxi- 
mately dating the reworking, as it must have been written after 1762 





suitor. The men gain immediate success, the ladies pledging their words 
before masks come off. 

“The identity of lines mentioned in Note 13, occurs in this second 
scene. The opening speeches as each lady comes on are identical in the two 
versions, and even where later Cruz makes changes in their remarks, where 
the reworking has them discuss their suitors, he keeps all the unusual words 
and quaint ideas found in the 1762 version. The language of this second 
scene, in his first version, evidently satisfied Cruz. That the reader may judge 
of the absurdity : 

La Sefiora: “Ya estaran ahora ardiendo cincuenta (“luces”) en las autisa- 
las de mi primo, don Eusebio Marqués de Zamarramala y vizconde de Horna- 
chuelos.” 


La Critica: “Ya el resplandor refulgente del arretino ardor terso que pulu- 
que p 

lante ilumina con flamigeros reflejos voy adjetivando pasos hacia, el cubiculo 
nuestro.” 

La Primerosa: “; Qué ordinaria esta la sala! j; Qué antiguos son los espe- 

‘ ‘ g 

jos! No tienen marcos de plata; de filigrana he de hacerlos con diamantes y 
esmeraldas que los guarnezcan a trechos.” 
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and prior to the translation of 1767—offer a unique example of 
Cruz’s working qut of an idea that appealed to him. It is surprising 
that no one has hitherto pointed out the striking resemblance exist- 
ing between the three sainetes. Cotarelo y Mori**® mentions exam- 
ples of his reworking a sainete, but here Cruz writes a sainete, re- 
casts it, and then, still dissatisfied with his result, ends by translat- 
ing it. 

Cotarelo y Mori, in addition to enumerating the plays translated 
from Moliéere, mentions five plays where the basic idea is derived 
from one of the Frenchman’s plays; according to him, L’Avare 
is the only one of Moliére’s so honored. Of these five—four sainetes 
and one “‘comedia jocosa”’ in one act—one is Cruz’s sainete, La Ava- 
ricia Castigada, 1762. Cotarelo y Mori’s exact words are: “. . . sin 
analogia directa con la obra molieresca aunque con el mismo tema 
por argumente .. .” If the other four do not resemble their source 
more closely than Cruz’s sainete does—the only resemblance here 
being that, in both plays, there is a miser, with a daughter who is 
courted by a young man; in the whole intrigue and action there is 
no resemblance—the claim of Cotarelo y Mori has little ground to 
rest upon. 

Despite this disproved contention, Cruz’s share of the translations 
and adaptations from Moliére in the eighteenth-century total is a 
large one, if not a predominating one—eight sainetes drawn from 
seven plays, four of which were translated only by him. The pop- 
ularizing effect of translations made by a man like Cruz was vastly 
greater than that of a host of writers whose plays won no favor on 
the Spanish stage. 


ArTHUR HAMILTON 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


* Ramon de la Crus: su vida y sus obras, Madrid, 1899. 
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CONCERTED ACTION IN SPANISH 


(Delivered at the Fourth Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish, December 30, 1920, Chicago.) 


iby “concerted action in Spanish” | do not mean a campaign of 
aggressiveness and combativeness. Most of us teach another lan- 
guage besides Spanish and would not tolerate an exaggerated eleva- 
tion of Spanish coupled with a depreciation of other subjects. | 
mean rather cooperative effort, exerted as nearly as may be in uni- 
son principally through the medium of our Association, toward do- 
ing away with the misconceptions and prejudices which daily lie in 
our path. 

It has only lately come home to many of us that Spanish, if not 
under fire, is at least under close scrutiny among school officials. 
Its popularity seems to be one of the great determining causes for 
this attitude. The correspondence between Professor Taylor of 
Williams College and Mr. Wilkins, our President, is clear evidence 
of the doubt which has hold of educators with respect to the useful- 
ness and the future of Spanish as a school subject. Some of us— 
perhaps all of us—have recently received from a colleague a letter 
asking for information with regard to Spanish which could be used 
in presenting departmental requests to the budget committee. One 
of the passages in the letter—and I trust | violate no professional 
ethics in quoting it—is as follows: 





The Department of Romance Languages has a particularly uncertain task 
of forecasting needs; in Spanish, it is especially hard. Our registration in 
Spanish has doubled each year for the past three years. There are some who 
maintain that the study is a fad, soon to be abandoned in large part. We do 
not so fear but must recognize that the feeling will react upon the legislative 
committees unless we have the facts and a consensus of opinion to present 

This letter, which came some time after | had chosen my subject, 
confirms me in the belief that there is important work for our Asso- 
ciation to do, both jointly and singly, in addition to what it has 
always done from the pedagogical and scholarly standpoint. Un- 
fortunately for our physical comfort and peace of mind, more ts 
expected in the way of varied endeavor and of justification of his 
subject from the Spanish teacher than from any other teacher of 
languages. He is expected to give expert knowledge of Spain and 
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the immense Spanish world, to offer informational courses on His- 
panic America, if requested, to advise young people seeking imme- 
diate and lucrative business opportunities, and to show at every step 
why the Spanish language is worth while. Because of the commer- 
cial and political interest in Hispanic America and the general lack 
of subdivision in the Hispanic field, the Spanish teacher has a pecu- 
liarly difficult role to perform. Most of us, I believe, try to play our 
varied parts conscientiously, but deplore the unfairness with which 
our subject is treated. It is our not-very-pleasant and not-very-easy 
duty to try to disabuse the minds of many persons of misconceptions 
and premeditated or involuntary misunderstandings. Whether this 
can best be done by some publication issued as the expression of 
opinion of our Association or not is a topic which might profitably 
be discussed. 

Just now, as it appears to me, the personages whom we must ap- 
peal to for a fair hearing are the school and college authorities and 
the teachers outside the language field. Not that | should favor any 
appeal looking to an increase in the number of those taking Spanish. 
On the contrary, [ sincerely believe that a raising of standards and 
a diminution in numbers would be to our best interests. We com- 
plain about the conditions under which we work, with our large 
classes and our indiscriminate enrollment, but few of us can get 
away from the obsession of big departments and the persuasion that 
the bottom will fall out of things unless we can exhibit constantly 
growing mobs. The defect, of course, is a universal one, and springs 
from our national glorification of magnitudes. Our democratic in- 
stitutions of learning seem to accept as their norm the superdemo- 
cratic standard which dictates most of our national decisions, namely, 
the counting of noses. 

From observation, I am led to doubt that our school officials in 
general or our colleagues in other fields know what the real claims 
of Spanish are. The school officials accept the demand for Spanish 
as a sufficient warrant for its inclusion in the curriculum, and in this 
they are right. But they are not prepared to say what Spanish is 
worth. The great mass of teachers with whom we work has only a 
smattering knowledge of Hispanic achievements and prospects and 
is inclined to be hostile. I have repeatedly heard advisers during 
registration ask students what on earth they wanted to take Spanish 
for and jokingly commend their egregious brightness when they 
replied, “Because it’s easy.” I have heard an adviser tell a young 
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woman who seriously wanted to teach Spanish that the subject was 
of no value and that she had better take something else, though this 
adviser admitted to me later that he knew practically nothing about 
Spanish, the world which it represents, or the opportunities for teach- 
ers of Spanish and the demand for them. 

There are ways of overcoming, at any rate, in a measure, this 
apathy or this ignorance. The most effective, I imagine, would con- 
sist in putting in the hands of those | have referred to a sane and 
adequate presentation of Hispanic development, commercial impor- 
tance, cultural, political, and social progress, together with a dis- 
passionate treatment of Spanish as a language comparable with any 
other for purposes of study. Many fair-minded men, who now lay 
their prejudices to lack of information, might then be a little slower 
in condemning by wholesale. I think, too, that it would not be a 
total waste of paper to send reprints of significant articles on His- 
panic affairs to officials and teachers outside our own circle; and 
some organization within our society should be charged with this 
work. School officials cannot afford to overlook, altogether, instruc- 
tive information having to do with the schools. Call it publicity 
work, if you will, but there is no denial that intelligent publicity 
work nowadays molds most of our general opinions and gives us 
many of our general impressions. I see no reason, either, why any 
Spanish teacher should balk at this method of placing the situation 
before those whose good will we should certainly cultivate. It would 
be a campaign, not of propaganda, but of education. As I look at it, 
we don’t need numbers nearly as much as we need fairness, com- 
prehension, and a feeling of perfect equality with other teachers. 

The two aspects of German which so swiftly—and deservedly, 
be it said—gave it the lead among our school languages were its 
literary and scientific claims. The literary claim should have meant 
nothing in particular, for, as the late Calvin Thomas suggested in 
an address recently published in the Modern Language Journal, 
the argument of literary value for any one language is fallacious 
and stands for little more than the old disciplinary argument. In 
his own words: “There are a score or more of literatures all highly 
interesting, and each of them rich enough to furnish the specialty of 
a lifetime. The attempt to grade them with respect to their relative 
value is simply an expression of personal prejudice and personal 
limitations. One usually has a poor opinion of a literature that 
he does not know anything about.” The scientific and scholarly ar- 
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gument was much more valid. Though we never can tell whether a 
language is taught in the schools for one cause or another, or whether 
the motive matters at all, once the language has received general 
acceptance, it would probably improve the consideration shown to 
Spanish if an Association like ours could issue a pamphlet or volume 
in which the literary, artistic, and scholarly and scientific labors of 
Spaniards could be summed up for the perusal of those who want to 
know or those who ought to know. 

I have always felt that not enough justice has been done the eru- 
dite and scientific work of Hispanic scholars, and I am convinced 
that an instructive exhibition of it would create greater respect for 
Spanish. A compilation resembling that of “Science and Learn- 
ing in France,” as I ventured to suggest to Professor Onis a year or 
two ago, should some day be undertaken, and I have no doubt that 
it would receive the support of our members and of many wealthy 
Hispanophiles. This also is a task which our Association should 
keep in mind for future consideration. 

Two such studies as I have mentioned—a presentation of the 
cultural, commercial, social, and linguistic arguments and a pres- 
entation of science and learning in the Hispanic countries—would, 
if placed in the right hands, overcome in large part the impression 
that Spanish offers nothing substantial, that it must be only a fad, 
and that it will not be long in disappearing from the schools. There 
are Other minor pieces of work to be done looking toward the con- 
cession of a dignified place to Spanish in our schools; and it is of 
importance that our Association should see to it that they are forth- 
coming and that they reach either our school officials or our col- 
leagues in other fields, or both. 

It has occurred to me more than once that we have never turned 
to good use the slighting treatment accorded Spanish on the ground 
that it is “easy.” Most of us have combated this idea, and I have 
often pointed out that the so-called difficulties in the more highly 
regarded languages are difficulties in the thought and epoch of the 
particular writer studied rather than in the language as such, and 
that passages can be taken from Lope, Tirso, Calderén, Gongora, 
which will match the most difficult passages in other authors. I 
have, however, gradually become persuaded that we ought not to 
apologize so much for the “ease” of Spanish, but that we ought to 
claim it as a valuable feature in a school language. Entre nous, 
of course, the notion that Spanish can be learned practically or for 
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reading purposes any more easily than most of the other foreign 
modern languages is known to be a sad inaccuracy, inculeated per- 
haps by skillful advertising on the part of the makers of textbooks 
for its acquisition in ten or twenty lessons. We can't, to be sure, 
pay too much attention to a vulgar error which ought to be classed 
with the belief in the Happy Isles, streets flowing with milk and 
honey, the South Sea Company, and John Law’s Company of the 
Indies ; but we can't altogether slight it. What we can try to do is 
to “let the truth be known” where it should be appreciated. It would 
be news to many school officials that we, as associated Spanish teach- 
ers, don’t care for the commonly expressed “easy” argument and 
don't believe in it. It would be news, also, to many of our col- 
leagues that the legitimate superiority as a school language which 
Spanish has over other languages is one not to be ashamed of. 

| don’t remember reading anywhere any discussion which gave 
to the “easy” elements in Spanish their due value, especially in con- 
nection with language teaching in schools. Those elements have to 
do principally with pronunciation and spelling. It has been our 
practice to apologize for them. Why apologize?) Why not empha- 
size them as real merits which great men in other countries have 
sought for their own languages? The history of the four hundred 
years’ fight for phonetic reform in France shows that many of the 
best French thinkers and writers, among them Corneille, advocated 
a simpler form of spelling because of the wider acceptance which 
French would receive throughout the rest of the world. They re- 
garded the French spelling system as detrimental to the international 
vogue of French: and we can be sure that the general use of French 
has gone on, not because of its phonetic representation, but because 
of other factors. German teachers and scientists have demonstrated 
time and again the inexpediency of preserving German script, the 
Old.German print, and the hopelessly long and periodic sentences 
which actually kept many students in this country from thinking of 
tackling German. The problem in English has been quite as acute, 
and we have passed through a heated stage of debate and experimen- 
tation in order to secure that for which so many teachers blame or 
ridicule Spanish. It strikes me that our Association, through some 
form of coéperative effort. should attempt to enlighten school offi- 
cials and teachers not in our field on this head, and that it should 
undertake the formulation of a comparative study of the different 
languages for the purpose of placing in their proper and thoroughly 
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respectable light these so-called “easy” elements of Spanish. In 
addition, stress should be laid on the fact that teachers of Spanish 
also teach other languages and that the methods and standards used 
in the other languages are pretty sure to be carried over into Spanish. 

In other words, Spanish should receive the benefit of its natural 
advantages, and they should be set forth as advantages and not as 
defects to people who ought to know more about Spanish. 

Thus far I have spoken of ways in which some form of con- 
certed or coOperative action by our Association might appreciably 
affect persons outside of our field who do not understand our aims 
and problems nor the position which Spanish should hold in the 
language scheme of schools and colleges. It is more important that 
we should have them on our side than that we should be flooded with 
students. I am convinced that we can best win the confidence of 
other schoolmen by showing a tendency toward higher standards, as 
a body, and a certain distaste for mere numbers for which, in the 
opinion of many of our colleagues, we show only too great an 
anxiety. There are few Spanish departments in the country which 
need regret a diminution in enrollment, particularly in view of the 
difficulty of securing enough properly equipped teachers. 

There are at least three other ways, besides those mentioned, 
in which our Association can most effectively act as a whole rather 
than as individuals. One relates to a united expression of opinion 
on more uniform standards for students, toward which Mr. Wilkins 
has already done valuable pioneer work in his Handbook for Teach- 
ers of Spanish. Another relates to a united expression of opinion 
on more satisfactory requirements to be demanded of teachers, and 
the third relates to a united expression of opinion on such financial 
and professional matters as leave of absence with pay for the pur- 
pose of studying in foreign countries, the exchange of teachers not 
only with foreign schools, but also with schools in different parts of 
the United States, and the like. It has been a constant source of 
surprise to me to observe that so little has been done toward inter- 
sectional comity by an exchange of teachers, which can, in most cases, 
be arranged with facility. The advantages of such an interchange 
need not be dwelt upon. In these days when sabbatical leave 
appears to have become a myth, it might be taken as a partial sub- 
stitute, and those who benefit by it would undoubtedly return to their 
regular positions refreshed by the change and influenced in their 
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work by contact with new surroundings. Concerted action on this 
point should, | believe, bring immediate and encouraging results. 

How to improve the standards for pupils and teachers is a prob- 
lem which can never be completely solved, though it is always being 
solved. What constitutes a fair standard will probably not be agreed 
to in every detail by any half dozen teachers. Yet the middle ground 
on which nearly everybody would be in harmony can and should 
be delimited. It should, in my opinion, be staked out for the three 
different classes of schools in which Spanish is principally taught, 
namely, the high schools, the junior colleges, and the colleges and 
universities ; and it should show differences in the kind and rate of 
work done in these separate school divisions. At present, the pub- 
lishing houses, which would rather sell one and the same book to 
high schools and colleges, are, perhaps without knowing it them- 
selves, dictating after a fashion, our methods of instruction by their 
control of our means of instruction. Our Association might well 
undertake, through a plebiscite, to set its stamp of approval on cur- 
ricula in Spanish, including approved texts for the several grades, 
and to give its action such publicity as a report to the Modern Lan- 
guage Association and the N. E. A. and the publication of it in 
HisPpANta would naturally secure for it. The approval of the M. 
L. A. and the N. E. A. might be solicited. 

These three problems should, I believe, be presented to all the 
members of our Association by means of a questionnaire or “brief” 
drawn up by a committee representative of the different sections of 
the country and of the three classes of schools referred to. Com- 
ments and a “yes or no” vote should be requested of everybody, and 
the importance of the study should be stressed so strongly that no 
member would feel that he could afford to remain indifferent and 
fail to answer. Haste in getting the returns should be avoided, and 
an earnest attempt should be made to obtain the views of every 
member of the Association, even if it took a year and a “follow-up” 
system. After the returns have been received and the report rewrit- 
ten so as to show majority opinion, the study should be published, 
with its results, in H1spANIA and copies sent to all teachers of Span- 
ish in the country and to school officials, as the position held by our 
\ssociation with regard to these vital questions. After that, our 
\ssociation, if it has influence, should try to exert its united weight 
in getting teachers and school officials to adopt these suggested stand- 
ards for students and teachers as a guide and in persuading school 
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officials to give a fair hearing to our proposals for professional im- 
provement. 

To recapitulate: If we do not soon correct some of the errone- 
ous ideas of school officials and teachers outside our field with re- 
spect to Spanish as a school language, a wave of reaction raised by 
ignorance, skepticism or hostility, or by all three, is almost sure to 
hit the teaching of Spanish within the next half dozen years, and to 
hit it hard. Signs now point in that direction. As the American As- 
sociation of Teachers of Spanish we must, in so far as we can, over- 
come hostility to Spanish by convincing school officials and teachers 
not in our own field of the merits of Spanish as a school language 
and of the importance of being acquainted with the Hispanic world 
of arts and letters, commerce, science and scholarship. Two publi- 
cations should be undertaken toward these ends by our Association. 
For our own professional improvement, our Association should ex- 
press its opinion on standards for students and teachers and on pro- 
fessional matters generally coming within the province of adminis- 
trative officers, and this expression of opinion should be sent to 
school officials and to all Spanish teachers in the country. 


J. WarsHaw 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 
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SPANISH IN THE HIGH SCHOOLS 
OF THE MID-WEST 


(Delivered at the Fourth Annual Meeting of the American ssociation of 
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Teachers of Spanish, December 30, 1920, Chicago.) 


With your kind permission | shall begin by submitting a two-fold 
thesis, namely, that worthiness and definiteness of aim are more 
important than method and that we teachers of Spanish must be 
judged, in last analysis, not by project or process, but by product. 

| put worthiness of aim first because | feel that we must, as 
teachers, work toward something we consider worth while. <A 
teacher has a right to feel that he has a mission. The stronger this 
feeling the greater the teacher. The greatest aim we can have is to 
promote the Christian ideal of the brotherhood of man. This is true 
of all teachers, but upon those of us who teach languages this mis- 
sion, this responsibility falls preeminently. It was not for nothing 
that the Great Teacher gave his apostles the gift of tongues when 
he sent them out to teach. Now [| am not advocating any love-thy- 
neighbor-and-rejoice-in-his-bull-fights idea, but we all know that 


‘what divides the world into rival camps is lack of understanding, 


that understanding is through intercourse, and that intercourse is 
through language. 

This, perhaps, seems a poor time for one with dreams of inter- 
national amity to sentimentalize over the bonds of sympathy that 
should unite us. Lut even if it is a question merely of the bonds of 
interest, our function is important. To deal intelligently, if not sym- 
pathetically, with the problems that are bound to arise between us 
and our neighbors we must raise up men who know their language 
and have some understanding of their customs and ideals. [| was 
reading recently the work of an Englishman, John Maynard Keynes. 
who was a delegate to the Peace Conference. In his book on “The 
Economic Consequences of the Peace” he describes the situation as 
he saw it. He said Clemenceau dominated the conference, first be- 
cause his aims were narrow and well defined in his own mind: sec- 
ond, because he alone of the “big four” understood both the lan- 
guages used without the aid of an interpreter. Lloyd George and 
Wilson had only English and Orlando French. Sometimes, when 
the interpreting began, there arose a perfect babel which resulted in 
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a drifting away from the main issue to minor points. And all the 
tume Clemenceau sat back, master of the situation. 

ut if our worthiest, our ultimate proposition is remote, not so 
its corollary, dependent on it and shaped by it, which makes demands 
immediate and definite enough for us to work toward. I mean that 
we must realize that the student can enter into any larger heritage 
only through real knowledge, and it is our business to see that he 
vets this. Do we succeed? What are our results? 

| shall spare you much discussion of methods. On the subject 
of methods we Spanish teachers are keenly alive and growing. That 
some of us suffer from growing pains is a hopeful sign. Each new 
fad throws a searchlight that discloses at least a partial truth. We 
should welcome it as such and not be annoyed by the’ people who 
are sure they have found the touchstone, the be-all and the end-all in 
some one idea. Just now we hear much about the project method. 
We have long known that nothing vitalizes study so much as initia- 
tive on the part of the students. But no one would desire the results 
obtained by one young teacher who followed this method “al pie de 
la letra.” She asked one morning, “And what shall we do today ?” 
“Let's have a funeral,” promptly suggested the young son of an un- 
dertaker. The funeral went off “con gran éxito.” Next morning 
she again asked for suggestions. The funeral of the day before had 
been such a grand success that another was demanded, and the next 
day, and the next, till the whole class was dead and buried with fitting 
obsequies. 

But on to my second proposition, that we must be judged by our 
results. Since I am but a newcomer in the camp I am sure that I 
can say with no violation of my own modesty that you have reason to 
he proud of your success so far. Spanish has sprung into great popu- 
larity and you have met the demand nobly, miraculously, | might 
almost say ; you can say to the public, with no small measure of pride, 
“Ye have asked and ve have received.” But this is no reason why 
we should not scrutinize the values received. In a large university 
last summer I saw listed an enormous number of beginning Spanish 
classes and a very few advanced courses. “Why.” said I, “what 
becomes of them? I thought it was only in high school that we failed 
to arrive.” But, after all, in this condition we see a fearful waste, 
unless we are so old fogy as to believe in that specter, formal dis- 
cipline, which surely would not choose to haunt the pleasant mean- 
derings of the up-to-date Spanish class, or so optimistic as to think 
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we are sowing seeds that will germinate and thower in some remote 
future epoch when our student, unexpectedly thrown with a for- 
eigner, will revive the dead ashes of a “;Como esta usted? Sin 
novedad, gracias,’ conversational ability and immediately become 
“en rapport” with his fellow traveler to eternity. 

| have been trying to lead up tactfully to the pronouncement of 
an heretical opinion. Under existing conditions too many people 
begin Spanish, too many at least of the kind we get; that | am not 
alone in my heresy, witness the experiments in pre-determination 
tests. May they be made reliable enough to exclude altogether cer- 
tain students from the study of Spanish! Whether or no the lan- 
guage ability can be predetermined, any teacher can determine it in 
a few weeks’ time and should be encouraged to exclude pupils then. 

In the middle west there is no great immediate use for Spanish 
as a commercial language. Yet there is a strong demand for Span- 
ish. This is partly because of the feeling in the air about the impor- 
tance of our future relations with South America, partly because 
young people have a natural curiosity about foreign languages and 
partly, I regret to say, because the colleges generally require some 
language for entrance, and Spanish is reputed the easiest. Most of 
you will agree, | suppose, that the prevalent notion that Spanish ts 
pasy is the greatest bane of our profession. It makes us the dump 
for poor material, the good students seeking a higher level. Then 
we either have to require less or be so unpedagogical as to “flunk” 
half the class. The first method is a gradual weakening process that 
can go on indefinitely till someone wakes up and fires you; the second 
is drastic and unpopular but, if you are not fired right away, 
productive in a few years’ time of a more wholesome respect for 
the language and a better class of students. 

When I speak thus of exclusion and selection perhaps | sound 
undemocratic. Democratization of education is a catchword now. 
Yet this too often means that everybody wants a “diploma” no 
matter what it represents. And so far from wanting to be trained, 
each for what he is best fitted, the whole population wishes to be 
stamped “scholar” often without having done anything to deserve it. 
[It is considered a free-born \merican right. Now comes the hue 
and cry in the pedagogical world that studies be made easier and 
more interesting. I recognize that a great deal of the complaint 
about the teaching of various subjects is legitimate, especially in 
the matter of interest, but I sometimes wonder how far it is prompt- 
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ed, unconsciously, of course, by the desire to lower standards in 
order to put everything within easy reach of everybody. 

When people claim that we require too much, we must remem- 
ber that the less we require the less we get. Our aims are too serious 
for us to develop, by methods of painless pedagogy, a spineless Span- 
ish to serve as a pastime for idlers. It is more important, after all, 
to teach a pupil initiative, self-reliance and proper methods of study 
than any given subject matter. In this age of soft drinks and soft 
snaps | do not want my pupils going around saying what I overheard 
a student say several months after the beginning of the term, “Oh! 
isn’t Spanish easy? I don’t see how anybody could flunk it. I never 
have to study it,” but I cannot help their doing it at the beginning of 
the year to a certain extent. This is due to two reasons. The first 
is that with anything like a direct all-Spanish method there is not 
enough class time to furnish sufficient home-study material for any 
except the most conscientious This would be no great calamity if it 
were not that the habit of study, or rather of not studying, formed at 
first is likely to persist throughout the year. 

The second reason that the work is deceptively easy at first is 
that we have beginning Spanish pupils at all stages of development. 
Leaving out of consideration the manifestly unfit, we have the 
quick and the slow, the old and the young in the same classes, and, 
too, we must remember that, while the mental discipline gained in 
studying a foreign language may, as it is claimed, not be trans- 
ferable, certainly it does carry over from one language to another. 
Moreover, do not forget that English grammar is a thing of the 
past in the up-to-date ward school. So we have students who have 
had one, two, or three years of French or Latin right along with 
these grammarless waifs. Consider the injustice to such students 
unequally voked together. Segregation is the obvious remedy— 
easier said than done in a crowded high school, but the future 
value of Spanish as a high-school subject demands it. 

In districts where there is need and opportunity to come into 
contact with Spanish-speaking people certainly there is no objection 
to any student’s picking up a little Spanish, but we of the interior 
may as well make up our minds that here the advantage is only for 
a limited number. T am inclined to think we should have classes 
only for the good and-the medium pupils. The poor ones, unless 
fired by an extraordinary counterbalancing desire for Spanish, would 
he better off elsewhere. Now T do not mean that T, as a teacher. 
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would be better off if they were elsewhere. [ mean that they do not 
learn enough Spanish to compensate them for the time spent, when 
they might be working on some less cumulative subject which they 
could handle more easily. Let there be [english classes for them 
of several different kinds, reading classes, perhaps even a gram- 
mar class. Until they learn English there is little use to teach them 
to be illiterate in a second language. 

One other point and | am done—the relation of Spanish teaching 
to English teaching. The Latin department used to help out the 
English department. Most of us learned habits of careful and in- 
telligent reading and enlarged our English vocabularies through the 
study of Latin. Now a smaller percentage studies Latin, and, judg- 
ing from the specimens I encounter, the English department still 
needs help. tlow much shall we give it?) How much shall we 
teach Spanish for itself alone and how much for its bearing on [:ng- 
lish? When I consider how few of my pupils will ever use their 
Spanish and how sadly most of them need the English, | am troubled 
by the question, out of date, | suppose, of translation versus no 
translation. The present is not a reading generation; too many 
picture shows, perhaps. The high school of today has enlarged its 
scope so as to produce many other types besides the student, but | 
should be very sorry to see it give up, altogether, the effort to start 
at least a few on the road to scholarly and reflective thinking. Now, 
both in English and Spanish teaching one great aim is to produce 
the desire to read, the power to read, and the habit of reading. My 
experience has been that when pupils make the transition to real lit- 
erature dealing with ideas, they are “stumped.” It is quite true that 
students can sometimes answer rather cleverly questions on a given 
lesson, especially if it be a story, and still have little comprehension. 

Yet | am by no means insensible to the pleas of the advocates of 
no translation, that any introduction of English breaks the Spanish 
spell. Most of you deal with the more literate college students, but 
in our, as vet unsegregated, high school classes we are sometimes 
torn between conflicting aims. 

| would not sound a final note of pessimism, far from it, but I 
would emphasize in closing that our task as Spanish teachers is some- 
thing more than seeking to interest any students who chance to 
come our wav. We must face the problem of limiting and shaping 
our material to accomplish our aims. 

. Grace FE. Darron 
Kansas City Hicu Scuoor 
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Since the diréct method has come into vogue schools and colleges have 
been paying more and more attention to the acquisition of the spoken lan- 
guage. But though we have emphasized more and more the oral side of 
language instruction our success in this phase of language teaching has not 
materially or proportionately increased. The average language student after 
four or five years of a foreign language still finds himself with but a 
very halting oral command of it, though he reads it readily enough. My own 
experience has proved to me that it is a comparatively easy matter to ac- 
quire a reading knowledge of a foreign language, but the acquisition of the 
spoken language, the fixing of speech habits to the point of automatization 
is a different matter. I have finally concluded that modern language teachers 
are trying to do too much. In language work, as in everything else, concen- 
tration and specialization bring bigger results than any attempt to master 
everything at once. This attempt to give the student everything at once is, 
| believe, what has been, and what is, working havoc with modern language 
teaching. How is it possible in two or three years of study to acquire a fault- 
less pronunciation, a mastery of the printed page, and a fluent oral and written 
command of the language unless some division of effort is made? Some divi- 
sion must be made in modern language courses whereby concentration on one 
phase or another of language learning will result, perhaps in conformance 
with the special needs or desires of the student. If it is a rapid-reading knowl- 
edge he wants let him concentrate on acquiring a large passive vocabulary by 
reading a great deal. If it is a speaking knowledge he desires above all else, 
he must learn a selected vocabulary of practical every-day words for active 
use through use, and, moreover, his command of the language must be made 
automatic. Such a division of aim could be made as soon as the student had 
acquired the elements of grammar. Language teachers here and there are 
already following out that line of thought, for we hear of “rapid reading 
courses” and practically all universities have “conversation courses.” Some 
high schools, too, are separating students for active and passive language 
control. Taking it for granted, then, that such a division is to be made, let 
me point out some principles underlying oral mastery of a language and the 
establishment of motor control. I shall illustrate with Spanish. 

In the first place, oral command is not possible without aural training. 
The student must learn to recognize sounds. not isolated sounds, but as they 
occur in their varying forms in the process of assimilation within the sentence. 
For example, his ear should distinguish various types of the Spanish n: Un 
clavo (un klavo) ; un vaso (um baso); triunfo (triumfo) and so forth. To 
develop this ability two things are necessary: he must thoroughly understand 
the phonetic principles underlying the production of Spanish sounds and must 
have plenty of opportunity to hear the language spoken. The first involves a 
study of the more practical phases of Spanish phonetics, especially the specific 
conformations of the oral cavity with tongue, lip, and jaw positions for indi- 
vidual and assimilated sounds. This physical aspect of sound production will 
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react favorably on the student’s oral manipulation of Spanish. The organs 
of speech will come to recognize these successive conformations and positions 
through registration in the brain, and through successive repetitions ideo- 
motor coordination will result. The importance of this for acquiring oral 
fluency cannot be over-emphasized. In learning to speak a language both 
sensory and motor brain centers are active, and it is important that the stimuli 
be as varied as possible so that a deep and lasting impression may be made on 
the connecting nerve fibers. It, therefore, behooves the teacher of oral Span 
ish to have a short, daily phonetic drill. 


We now come to the question of acquiring actual, motor, automatic con 
trol of spoken Spanish. The term automatic is important, for it indicates that 
speech “habits” must be organized and developed until as little recourse as 
possible is had to the higher brain centers, leaving them free for their proper 
critical and analytical functions. And only as motor responses become auto 
matic can the student be said to have gained oral fluency. What are the fun 
damental principles for making acts automatic and establishing them as 
habits? Psychologists tell us that the frequent repetition of an act tends to 
make it reflex. At first the higher centers of consciousness direct but gradu- 
ally the lower, reflex centers take up the act and eventually repeat it without 
the intervention of consciousness. Then the act is automatic. Applying this 
principle to oral Spanish it is evident that automatic control of speech must 
be established by frequent repetition. This does not mean parrot-like repeti- 
tion of something the mind does not understand, for the first law of the 
learning process is apperception. Nor does it mean memorizing long pas- 
sages of prose or poetry, for in doing this the attention would be centered 
more on the development of the thought than on the language used. But it 
does mean memorizing by constant repetition short, snappy type sentences 
that will allow the attention to be fixed on the form. One sentence should 
be taken at a time, its grammatical construction and thought content mastered, 
and then with the attention consciously fixed on the exact reproduction of 
the sentence orally it should be repeated again and again until the tongue ful 
fills its function smoothly, and no conscious intervention is needed to keep 
the tongue moving over the word combination. It is important that each 
sentence so repeated be correct so that no wrong speech-habits be formed. 


Here, then, is a principle which the teacher of conversation may utilize 
to bring about fluency. It is evident that a student cannot receive a sufficient 
amount of such oral drill in the classroom to bring about ideo-motor co6érdi 
nation. Consequently, the teacher must require the student to drill himself 
outside of class viva voce on a set of sentences previously studied and ex- 
plained in class. A composition book that contains short, snappy sentences 
and stresses common idioms with a thoroughly practical vocabulary can be 
made the basis for this work. It should drill on essential features of 
grammar, not once, but over and over again. A slow, painstaking mastery of 
such a book sentence by sentence will put the student a long way on the road 
to oral Spanish. When such sentences are assigned for drill outside the class- 
room it must not be forgotten that students will make the most rapid prog- 
ress practicing each sentence an initial number of times with an interval of 
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rest, then repeating again with a longer interval of rest, and so on until the 
tongue no longer hesitates and rapidity has been acquired. 

Someone will object to this Chinese-like method, contending that one 
could not possibly thus memorize and make automatic all the sentences in the 
language; therefore at any moment one might be called upon to say some- 
thing that one had not made automatic. Quite true, but the student who 
had learned, say, one thousand basic or type sentences, the grammatical con- 
struction and thought content of which he understood, would have no trouble 
in making the necessary substitutions in the new sentence. I have stressed 
the importance of apperception as a constant factor in the process of automa- 
tization. If the student then had learned such a sentence as “tengo que ir a 
la escuela todos los dias” he could easily make the proper substitutions if con- 
fronted with the necessity of saying such a sentence as “Vd. tiene que venir 
a mi casa todos los domingos.” Thus anyone who had made automatic one 
thousand basic sentences—that is, sentences based on the most frequently used 
verbs in their most frequent ordinary and idiomatic forms combined with 
nouns, adjectives, and other parts of speech of frequent occurrence—would 
have a good elementary command of oral Spanish. He would have a work- 
able foundation or framework on which to build up a wider command of 
the language by gradually adding to his vocabulary synonyms, antonyms, and 
idioms in which Spanish is so rich. 





In making this process the basis of a conversation course, what would be 
the function of the class hour? The necessity of thoroughly understanding 
what one is making automatic has already been stressed. This would be the 
first function of the class hour. The teacher would explain the construction 
and make clear the thought content. Another function would be the daily 
phonetic drill already mentioned. The class hour would also serve for the 
final stage of the learning process, the application of that which has been 
learned. Having learned or automatized a set of sentences previously as- 
signed, the class could spend a large part of the hour making substitutions 
orally and in writing. Thus what had been learned would be permanently 
fixed. There would also be time for dictation exercises, reading aloud, hear- 
ing and speaking the language, defining by synonyms and antonyms. In the 
later stages of the course free composition, too, could be made use of, the 
student using here what he had already made automatic orally. 


Dorothy SCHONS 
UNIVERSITY oF TEXAS 
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It is a delight, no doubt, to have a thousand students in one’s department, 
instead of only a hundred, and | am not sure but that I would change by 
centum for the larger opportunity of a young army of registrants. Yet, 
pioneering has always exerted a strong attraction over the minds of the 
adventurous. To be frank, we should say that Spanish at the university is 
making a beginning and we should let it go at that, did we not feel strongly 
the immense potentialities behind this beginning. The joys of advanced 
classes consisting of two students are not for the hardened palates of my 
colegas of more populous centers. Litttle can they understand the spirit of 
adventure with which one plans even a third-year course when one realizes 
that if there are any students for it, they will have to be spirited away from 
other colleges. Nor are they better prepared to comprehend the daily phe- 
nomenon of a whole class missing its lesson or failing on a question when 
that class consists of one student. Those pioneering experiences are only 
for the daring, and such as would teach Spanish in South Dakota must at 
least be that. Only in this way can one still go through the experiences—by 
a mental process—of a Daniel Boone, or to be thoroughly western, of a 
Neihardtian Hugh Glass. And if you don’t know who Neihardt is, nor Hugh 
Glass, you are not fit for western association 

Neither was | when I was invited to the University of South Dakota 
to organize the Spanish work. Veni. And soon it will be true to add—V tdi. 
Alas! how much longer it will be before I can say to a little extent—Vici. 

I took for granted, for example, that because I saw in the High Schoo! 
Bulletin published by the state authorities at Pierre that there were thirteen 
high schools offering Spanish, I should meet at least twelve good workers at 
the Annual Teachers’ Meeting at Aberdeen in November. To this purpose 
I sent out personal letters to the ill-omened thirteen, very persuasive letters 
which | thought would bring a full attendance. Trece a la mesa redonda 
made me quake but I felt confident that at least one would be absent. 
Instead, twelve were away and what with one state normal teacher, our 
Spanish round table consisted of three, including myself. To these three. 
then, | proceeded, with all dignity and yet with inward shame, to read 
message | had solicited from Dr. L. S. Rowe, Director General of the Pan 
American Union. 

deem it a very real privilege to send to the teachers of Spanish of the 
great state of South Dakota most cordial greetings on the occasion of your 
coming together to consider and discuss the desirability of extending the 
study of Spanish throughout the State. These greetings also carry with them 
an expression of a very real sense of obligation. You are contributing in no 
small measure towards that better understanding between the Republics of the 
American Continent which is one of the main goals of American foreign 
policy. Our lack of acquaintance with Spanish has been one of the chief 
causes of the lack of mutual acquaintance between the people of the United 
States and the nations of Central and South America. 
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Permit me to add that all the facilities of the Pan-American Union—the 
international organization of the Republics of the American Continent—are at 
the service of each and every one of you. I wish it were possible for me to 
meet you and emphasize how anxious the Pan-American Union is to be of 
service to you in the splendid work that you are doing. I shall hope at some 
future time to have this privilege.” 

I am glad to be able to state that this noble-spirited message is about to 
receive state-wide circulation on the pages of the South Dakota Educator. 

After the disappointment at Aberdeen, I thought it best to go ahead with 
direct correspondence with teachers, but also to include high school principals 
and superintendents. From a letter to superintendents, I quote this: 

“I have recently returned from the conference at Aberdeen and I came 
away with the assurance in every quarter that Spanish was coming in more 
and more. The State Inspector expressed himself to me as very sympathetic 
to the introduction of Spanish. Many superintendents informed me that they 


were feeling a demand for Spanish in connection with the practical or com- 
mercial elements in their curricula. 

Spanish has been introduced this year in the Aberdeen High School and 
two years of it are being given in the Normal and Industrial School. Here 
at the U we are aiming primarily to prepare teachers of both French and 
Spanish, for we are acting on the theory already come true in other states 
that teachers of language will come to specialize more and more on these two 
important tongues. I do not need to describe or emphasize to you the possi- 
hilities that the future holds in our relationships with the South American 
republics. 

You know of Secretary Colby’s visit to South America. Recently the 
League of Nations sitting at Geneva announced that its proceedings are to be 
published in three tongues, English, French and Spanish. This last was 
requested by the South American representatives who are taking a leading 
part in the activities of the League. 

Perhaps if you sounded your school community on the subject of intro 
ducing Spanish, you would come to feel that the demand is strong enough to 
permit you to make plans for this language as part of your curriculum.” 


The reader will have noticed from the foregoing documents that Spanish 
is a-building. We have no proud accomplishments to point out—we can 
merely face forward. Yet, even now, we can state that the numbers of 
students in Spanish at the university already reflect the way in which progress 
has begun. The enrollment in French and Spanish is as follows: 

Elementary Advanced Total 
French 73 147 220 
Spanish 82 48 130 

(No German is offered) 

I think I have studied these figures long enough to be able to predict a great 
development of interest and numbers in the Spanish courses. The same 
enthusiasm is reflected in Sioux Falls College where 17% of the students are 
taking Spanish, 12% French and 5% German. At Yankton College, 74 are 
enrolled in French and 17 in Spanish. There are some 231 high schools in 
the state, 56 of which are offering French, and only 13 Spanish. I hope next 
year to be able to make a better report. In this connection it is only fair to 
mention a few of the strong workers for Spanish in the state: Mrs. Julie 
Loba Collins, Aberdeen Normal School, Mr. W. E. Bratt of Sioux Falls High 
School, and Miss Roberta Olds, Spearfish Normal. The latter writes to me: 

“This is my sixth year as Spanish Instructor in the Spearfish State 
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Normal. I have had large and interesting classes and | also taught all the 
grades in the Training School the first two vears. Several of my pupils are 
now doing their major work in Spanish in the University of Chicago and 
University of California, one boy has a splendid position in a South American 
company in Los Angeles, and one of my girls is teaching Spanish Grammar in 
Y. W. C. A. work to Mexican girls in Los Angeles. 

Last year we had a Spanish Club, “La Tertulia,” which gave a very fine 
program, including Spanish songs, readings, a Spanish play. and some lovely 
Spanish dances. There were forty-five members and the business was con 
ducted in Spanish. I have also taught a course in commercial Spanish.” 

At the university, Miss Grace D. Eldridge is an inspiring teacher of 
Spanish. I wish to render also this public homage to Prof. EF. M. Greene, of 
the French department, for his faithful’ interest in the development of 
Hispanic studies. 

The university is gradually coordinating all the. forces in the state 
working for Spanish. For example, a thing we immediately feel the need 
of is a standard high school curriculum. We know that these already exist. 
some published, many in unpublished form, and it would be comparatively 
simple to adopt, say, the New York curriculum which would give our state 
a fine standard to measure up to. But a matter of a few years makes a big 
difference in the ever-growing field of new books, and in the availability of 
classroom aids. Add to this a natural feeling that each state has a distinctive 
problem in language work arising from the varieties of types of population, 
the early training of students and their home experience. Then, also, the 
state’s main activities, agricultural or industrial, may well influence the selec 
tion of material by a teacher who makes his work practical and who draws 
from the students’ normal environment. For these reasons we have set to 
work here to make our own, standard, revised, up-to-date but not patented 
high school curriculum. Very directly the university will thus tie up its own 
activity in Spanish with the best interests of the teachers and students of that 
language in the state. We propose to establish here a state center for dis 
semination of knowledge concerning things Hispanic 

But, sapatero a tus zapatos; | wish to announce that in keeping the policy 
of “selling” Spanish to the farmers of South Dakota, in accord with the image 
we have faithfully worshipped of the agricultor guiding his furrows with one 
hand while with the other he holds the book of rudiments of the language 
of Cervantes, we have planned our method as follows: (a) publicity to 
reach teachers and superintendents by means of the South Dakota Educa 
tor, a school monthly published at Mitchell; and (b) publicity to reach the 
people by means of newspapers, such as the Sioux Falls Argus Leader, the 
Watertown Public Opinion, the Rapid City Journal, the Aberdeen News. 

In the first of these attempts at creating an interest in things Hispanic 
among the schoolmen, we have made a good beginning. We have initiated a 
series of articles, really reasons for studying Spanish. Each issue of the 
Educator contains five new reasons. We hasten to add that these are not 
a bit startling in originality or execution but the cumulative effect of five 
reasons each month for an indefinite series looks promising. As this is a 
faithful record of our efforts, we quote here a bit from the first two series of 
“Facts Concerning Spanish.” 

Spanish is one of the great political languages of the future. Like the 
English language, its extent is universal and the sun never sets on its 
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dominion. From Spain to the Philippines, to the immensity of South America 
it holds sway not only for the practical needs of human relationships but it 
colors the literary ideals, artistic aspirations and political development of 
millions of people. At the recent Genevan Conference of the League of 
Nations the heads of committees and leaders in discussion were to a sur- 
prising extent South American. The Argentinian interpretation of the nature 
of the League’s activities produced an impasse of which the world had to take 
notice. And in deference to the strength of the Spanish interests present at 
the sessions, the Spanish language was adopted side by side with the English 
and French as one of the three official languages of the League. Can the 
forward-looking schoolmen of our state afford to ignore this recognition by 
the great statesmen of the world of a new world force destined to become one 
of the leaders? Should not our boys rather be prepared by a study of the 
Hispanic languages and literatures to meet in intellectual sympathy the 
advanced guard of great South Americans? 


I must not forget to mention here that on all occasions we emphasize the 
fact that we are preparing at the university, teachers of Spanish who will 
be able to start courses and maintain a good interest in Spanish studies. 

To reach the mass of the inhabitants of South Dakota we have initiated 
at the university a Spanish news center for the newspapers of the state. 
From time to time we issue a budget of items which are likely to interest 
the ordinary reader. I think this method of approach is really a good one. 
Any interest can be intelligently cultivated among the general readers of 
newspapers and Spanish in this country is one of the easy topics for publicity 
work. The glare of the practical has its uses and abuses, but it appeals to 
the average mind; and the mute gesture of the Hispanic apostle pointing out 
to the layman that huge continent to the south with its vast undeveloped 
potentialities is most eloquent. Suffice it to say that the Hispanic scholar does 
not degrade his intellectual aspirations by indicating in his lighter moments 
such things as the following (quoted from our budget) : 

Foreign investments in Mexico are estimated at between $1,500,000,000 
ind $2,000,000,000, of which the American share amounts approximately to 
$800,000,000. Mexican government bonds and American properties operating 
in Mexico are going up steadily. 

In all the foregoing I note that I have said very little about the work 
going on at the university. I have simply indicated that it is still elementary 
in character. The following items may have their interest: We are offering 
next year besides the usual elementary work only two advanced courses, one 
literary, one practical. The literary course is a general survey of Spanish 
literature, the practical is a special study of Hispanic commerce, geography 
and Spanish business language. Both courses are to be given in the foreign 
language. Our extension courses are becoming more and more popular and 
new students are cropping up in all parts of the state. We have established 
a few centers where a university teacher visits once a month, four times for 
a quarter course. We could easily have more such centers if we had 
teachers available for just this kind of traveling work. On the campus 
La Prensa and El Eco are both daily features of the work. We have had 
one Velada and are working on plans for a second. The spirit at the first one 
was nothing short of an inspiration to the teachers of the department. 


UnIversity oF SoutH DAKOTA Harry Kurz 




















WHY STUDY FOREIGN LITERATURE 


We study foreign literature tor the mental drill, to acquire another lan 
guage, to make new and better translations or to add to our present accumu 
lation of poems and stories. But there is a better reason, a reason more to 
the point—that is, we study foreign literature to get the ideals and the 
thought life of the writer. When we grasp these we begin to understand the 
people themselves. With this new knowledge comes a keener appreciation of 
another nation’s viewpoint, a better understanding, of the people themselves. 

To get the best results we must read the literature in the language in 
which it is written. It will be necessary to know the history, racial tenden- 
cies, manners and customs of the author’s country, to study his early life and 
political inclinations. Nearly all of our Spanish-American writers have left 
their chosen field to write for or against a revolutionary movement, or to 
urge forward a great reform. Nor can we neglect the religious tendencies 
of a country. Writers do not get away from their religious training, or per 
haps their lack of it. We now approach the why a writer may think one 
thing or another. 

It is impossible to translate a story without putting into it our own 
ideas. For example, a Frenchman translating an English story puts into it 
the thoughts, the turns of mind peculiar to a French mind. An American 
translating a Spanish story reads into it the American calm and material 
viewpoint. He loses the flame of the highly strung Latin nature; the fire is 
too much quenched. A French professor said, “In Hugo's writings the 
French ideals are best shown in his poems.” The American neglects the 
poems and reads and rereads Les Misérables. He considers it the best book 
of all fiction. If the poems and prose had all been read in French, would 
not the American grasp the French ideals and select the poems first? 

I was walking in the park with a crowd of Mexican girls. Imagine my 
surprise to hear them say, 

“Ganso, ganso, gansito, 

zA donde va usted?” 
It is easy to recognize the little jingle, 

“Goosie, goosie, gander, 

Where do you wander?” 
Even in this insignificant rhyme something is lost. Try translating the in 
spiring words of Don Félix Lope de Vega Carpio: 

“;Oh libertad preciosa, 

No comparada al oro, 
Ni al bien mayor de la espaciosa tierra; 
Mas rica y mas gozosa 
Que el precioso tesoro 
Que el mar del Sur entre su nacar cierra, 
Con armas, sangre y guerra, 
Con las vidas y famas, 
Conquistado en el mundo: 
Paz dulce, amor profundo, 


Que el mar apartas y a tu bien nos llamas: 
Oro, tesoro, paz, bien, gloria y vida. 
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No subject is more sung by all nations than Liberty. There are just as 
strong, just as beautiful things written in other languages. Yet no other 
language can express it as the Spanish has done for Lope de Vega and his 
people. Did you ever hear the Marseillaise or Mexicanos al grito de Guerra 
sung in English? The fine, the splendid pulse-thrilling sentiment is gone. 
‘They are dead. Can any humor be richer than Don Quijote in Spanish? Any- 
thing more like an imitation onlv than the translation? 

Not the least of the charm of our foreign writers is the beautiful scenery 
used as a setting for their stories—their choice of words, the lights and 
shades, the mist over the mountain, the dew of the morning, the dark blue of 
the tropical sky, the wonderful constellations to be seen only in the tropics. 
No reader can study these descriptions and not see the soul of the artist who 
painted them in words. The Argentine writer makes a poem of the pampas, a 
breath of romance sweeps over it. The gaucho with his picturesque dress 
and horse is the very soul of the pampas. To translate these descriptions is 
merely to turn the pampas into a desert. Read it as it is written if you would 
see the soul of the gaucho, feel the vastness of the pampas, and take a real 
look into the mind of the writer. You will go away a wiser reader, for you 
have seen a new people. 

To understand a people you must know how they enjoy themselves. A 
philanthropic American ordered a see-saw constructed on his coffee ranch 
near Vera Cruz. He spent a day teaching the natives how to use it. As 
soon as the lesson was learned, he left. The children, too, hastened away 
to really play. A bullfight is too brutal and too bloody for the American 
mind. But if we are trying to understand our neighbors better, we should 
read Emilio Castelar’s Una Corrida de Toros. In the story the old count, 
the very spirit of Old Spain, makes a plea for the bullfight. Without it, he 
says, “The men become like women and the women like nothing.” But by 
translating his burning appeal, the words lose their real force. 

The music, the love-making, the dance are all their own. They do not 
borrow their customs from other nations. They are proud of their own. 
They love them as we love ours. 

Nor can we neglect the humor of a nation. Every people’s humor is its 
own. So much is it its own that other nations often fail to call it humor. 
We find the Englishman entirely without a bump of humor because he never 
sees a joke. Whose joke? What nation but a humorous one. could pro- 
duce Don Quijote? It takes every bit of our Yankee wit to be on the inside 
when the humor of the Spanish race is turned loose. To know a people you 
must know when to laugh with them. 

We ask the questions: Why does the Spanish-American story so often 
end with a tragedy; why so much of love, hate, and jealousy; why does hate 
as well as love make the inspiration of the story; why must beauty of face 
always be necessary to a love story; why are tears used to express deep 
feeling by both men and women? Answering all these questions will do 
much to help us understand our charming neighbors in the Southland. 
With our present attitude of criticism we cannot understand them. We 
should not condemn them. It would be far better to learn to appreciate their 
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different attitude toward life. They in turn find us frigid, little given to 
emotion, with cold and expressionless eyes. They do not like the American 
woman. She is too independent and not a dutiful wife. A maiden may be 
loved by one nation’s lovers for one charm, by another nation for an entirely 
different one. What we need is to understand each other better. Before 
the war we did not know the French girl. Now we know her patriotism, her 
love, her sacrifice, the charm of her manner and the depth of her soul. 
Every soldier will read the stories of France with a new understanding and 
appreciation, for he knows the land and its people. 

Never in the world’s history have nations been so near to each other. 
never could the Romance languages be read by more awakened minds, and 
never could the results be more vital to the world’s history. 


IpA BoHANNON 
UNIVERSITY OF Missouri 


EL OTRO LADO DE LA CUESTION 


Este articulo esta dedicado a yosotros, mis companeros en la ensenanza 
icl sonoro idioma de Castilla. Esta dedicado a vosotros como una yoz de 
apercibimiento y quizas de alarma. En él va mi amor a la lengua que aprendi 
de mi madre y con él mi admiracion a todo lo bello y mi respeto a todo lo 
justo. 

No aisléis yvuestra lengua castellana. No la separéis de su familia illustre, 
no sea que queriendo imprimirle distinciOn la convirtais en paria. La lengua 
castellana siempre sera la hermana de las otras hijas de la augusta Roma; 
pero al no poder exigir conceptos amplios ni esperar relaciones y encadena- 
mentos cientificos y filologicos de parte de quienes carecen de preparacion 
ligitistica, o que la han tenido dentro de lineas diferentes de las nuestras, no 
podemos esperar que los discipulos de castellano, si no se les dirije, consideren 
a esta lengua en sus relaciones de parentesco con las demas que se derivan 
del mismo tronco. 

Hubo un tiempo en que se requirid demostrar las excelencias del idioma 
espafiol, para revelar lo que vale como elemento de cultura. Fué necesario 
hacer ver que no es, como algunos pretendian, olvidando sus mas grandes 
valores, una simple lengua de buhoneros. Era necessario descubrir las 
excelencias para nosotros paladinas, pero para los demas reconditas. Pero 
ahora el debate ha concluido y se he Ilegado a la situacion, no exenta de 
peligros, en que es necessario detenerse si no se quiere desvirtuar el triunfo 
y tornarlo efimero. 

No olvidéis la lengua de Francia, simbolo y mensajera del alma misma de 
la nacién que reina sobre los espiritus. Era yo muy nifio cuando lei de la 
pluma del gran maestro del siglo XTX, Victor Hugo, la frase con que salud6 
al poeta un viajero aleman en un camino de las cercanias del Rhin; y siempre 
que pienso en Francia esta frase acude a mis labios: “; Viva Galia Reina!” 
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Porque Galia ha sido reina en los cerebros y seguira siéndolo mientras el 
alma gala sea ese compuesto de gracia, de fuerza y de luz que hasta ahora 
ha sido. 

Es necesario que vosotros, maestros de espaiiol, estudiéis profundamente 
la literatura y la vida de Francia si queréis conocer todavia mas a fondo la 
literatura y la vida de Espafia. 

Hay cosas que son caracteristicas de Francia y que es necesario tomar de 
ella para completar la vida espiritual de todos los hombres. Esa inquietud 
que no se satisface con lo presente, que suefia siempre con aglo que los ojos 
materiales no ven, que quiere traspasar fronteras y desgarrar velos para descu- 
brir lo que se encuentra en el eterno mas alla; eso es Francia. Ese entusiasmo 
por todas las causas nobles; ese impulso a saltar a la defensa de todos los 
débiles ; ese quijotismo que no puede dejar entuerto alguno sin tratar de en- 
derezarlo; ese arranque por el cual las almas quieren siempre ponerse al lado 
de los pequefios y de los oprimidos; eso es Francia. Esa gracia que redime a 
la humanidad del mal gusto que deforma, de la pesadez que agobia, de la pata- 
neria que repugna; esa gracia que pone una llamita de luz en cada problema y 
una sonrisa alegre en cada sufrimiento con lo cual se hacen los problemas 
faciles y los sufrimientos llevaderos; eso es Francia. Esa ironia que es la ex- 
presion de la victoria benévola y no de la impotencia clownesca; esa ironia 
que florecio en Grecia después de los triunfos contra los barbaros y 
que canto en Roma en la época de oro del Imperio, esa ironia que 
hiere con el analisis y cura con la caridad; eso es Francia. La locura de los 
hombres cuerdos que no se avergiienzan de cabalgar en Clavileno; esa locura 
que consiste en ver el fin de la ruta y la posesién del ensuefio, y no los abro- 
jos que aparecen en la senda; eso es Francia. Esa lagrima que cae de los 
ojos escaldados sobre los labios ansiosos ante todos los grandes sufrimientos 
que encona la desesperanza ; esa simpatia que Ilora con el que Ilora y que pone 
a les corazones en contacto directo y calido; eso es Francia. 

Las naciones que desprecian estas cosas que forman el conjunto del alma 
francesa tienen el espiritu incompleto. Y nosotros no tenemos derecho para 
ayudar a la formacién de espiritus. truncos. La cultura dentro de las lineas 
hispanicas no es integra si no se ven las relaciones que existen entre ella y 
la cultura francesa. Es indispensable que en los cursos superiores de espafiol 
se haga ver claramente al estudiante este estrecho enlace y se le haga compren- 
der lo que ambas lenguas se deben una a otra, el papel que cada una de ellas 
desempefia por si sola y el papel que las dos juntas desempefian en la civili- 
zacion humana. Que nunca el amor a la lengua espafiola o el celo en defen- 
derla Ileve a nadie a desconocer el enorme valor que para el mundo entero 
tienen el idioma y el espiritu francés. El habla de Francia tiene su trono 
asentado en todas las almas de cultura cabal. Conservémosla en ese trono. 
Hagamos que lo comparta con su ilustre hermana, la lengua espafiola. 


GuitLterMoO A. SHERWELL 
WasuHineoton, D. C. 

















A SUMMER VACATION IN COSTA RICA 


Last March, when I had high hopes of going to Madrid to repeat the 
summer course for foreigners and to see some things in Spain which I had 
missed in the summer of 1914, I fortified my hopes by securing a passport 
early. Intluenced by previous notices in Hispania about possible summer 
courses in Puerto Rico and Costa Rica, I asked to have those countries, as 
well as Cuba, included in my passport. As time went on the trip to Spain fell 
out of my plans. Then came news of no summer work in Puerto Rico and 
Costa Rica. But one day in May I| suddenly heard of three young woman 
teachers from the University at Columbus, Ohio, who were going to Costa 
Rica for their vacation regardless of summer courses for foreigners, and | 
hastily invited myself to accompany them. They sailed from New York on 
the United Fruit Company S. S. Toloa, while I joined them at the Canal 
Zone by taking the Heredia from New Orleans to Cristobal. 

Mine was a delightful voyage of five days on the Gulf and the Caribbean 
In the stop-over at Colon there was plenty of time to see the workings of the 
great canal, and even to get a ride through it if one were so inclined. One 
more night on the sea brought us to Port Limon, where we were not able to 
dock for several hours because of the heavy swell. When we did get ashore 
there was a special train ready to carry the passengers up to San José. But 
as we wished to take by daylight all of that wonderful ride through enchanting 
scenery from the tropical belt of the coast up to the region of perpetual spring 
on the continental divide we spent the night in Limon. We attended the con 
cert that night rendered by the municipal band in the beautiful public park. 
Next morning we took the regular train for the seven-hour ride up to the tiny 
republic's capital and metropolis, San José, situated on a plateau nearly 4.000 
feet above the sea level. 

The next step was to get located in a private family, not a boarding 
house; otherwise one does not really get into the Spanish atmosphere and the 
thought of the people. Getting into families was not difficult for us, nor for 
two other teachers, from New York, who came to San José later. The six 
of us were located in five different families of good standing, some of which 
had never before had a boarder. The trick of getting in is done by bringing 
a letter of introduction to some native resident, or being acquainted with some 
one who has been properly introduced to a native family. Living in a Costa 
Rican family is a pleasant experience. The people are most kindly and con- 
siderate; the food is good and abundant, though it requires tactful suggestion 
to get variety and sufficient vegetables. In the matter of diet the native mind 
seems to consider eggs, meat, rice, beans, potatoes, and plantains as “food,” 
while fruits and vegetables are merely refrescos. efter a time I hit on a 
scheme to get more refrescos and less of the unyaried food: I found that 
nothing so pleases the Costa Rican hostess as to have one eat generously, 
while failure to do so distresses her; so I ate sparingly of what I did not 
care for or had tired of, and liberally of what I wished. Consequently, during 
the latter part of my stay in the family I enjoyed at table many of the fruits 
and vegetables which always abound in the city markets. 

In a private family opportunities for conversation are endless. My family 
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was composed of a mother, four grown daughters, and two excellent women 
servants, while every day brought numbers of visits from relatives and friends. 
Need | say that talking was the order of the day for seven days in the week? 
And such speed! I'll venture there is no woman under the sun who can wag 
her tongue faster than the Costa Rican. It was fine practice for my ears 
when all talked at once. 

The schools of San José are in session throughout the summer (having 
their vacations in the winter—called verano), and visitors are heartily wel- 
comed. I never saw people enjoy so much having visitors at school. There 
are numerous public schools, a Colegio para Sefioritas, and the Liceo for 
the older boys. At Heredia, seven miles from San José, is the beautiful 
State Normal, which is neither equipped nor attended as it should be. To all 
these schools the foreigner may go as often as he likes; teachers and pupils 
frequently asked me, on the street and elsewhere, when | was coming again. 

For one with an inclination to read there is the Biblioteca Nacional, open 
for certain hours both day and night, with a good assortment of books in 
several languages. I spent many hours there, and have my notebooks to 
show for them. Among the Spanish texts there is a fine variety of classic 
and modern writers of both Spain and Spanish America. I never saw such 
beautiful editions of the Quijote, huge in size with full-page illustrations; and 
there is a volume of Campoamor’s Doloras that is a joy to behold. Of course 
that library can not compare with the famous one in Madrid, but it would 
reflect credit on a much larger nation than Costa Rica. 

Then there is the Teatro Nacional, said to be excelled in magniticence 
only by those of Paris, Milan, and Buenos Aires. While I was there the 
Serrador-Mari Company of Havana put on a series of good shows, giving 
preference to recent comedies of Benavente and the Quinteros. They were 
quite worth seeing. It always seemed queer at the theatre to see the first 
floor occupied only by men, who rose by unanimous consent and filed out for 
refreshments between acts. We of the boxes went out, too, like the bear that 
went over the mountain to see what he could see. What we saw was worth 
seeing: in the beautiful corridor—I can’t recall the proper name of it—the 
men were lined against the wall watching the girls in their pretty evening 
gowns promenade back and forth. 

Movies? To suit every taste. Most of the films are from the United 
States, arranged in both English and Spanish, and the various theatres are 
always filled. The audience freely sympathizes with or disapproves of the 
scene before it. I remember that in “The Heart of Humanity” the villain 
was well hissed. The orchestra also comes in for notice from the audience. 

The Museo Nacional contains a number of collections of interest to the 
tourist. Among them I enjoyed most the great variety of stuffed birds and 
the relics, chiefly pottery of various kinds, dug from old graves of Indians. 
Among the birds there was a beautiful specimen of the quetzal, which is 
native to the country, I believe. I was told how the bird builds and occupies 
its nest, always entering on one side and leaving on the other so as not to 
injure those beautiful tail feathers. In the observatory of this museum I saw 
how earthquakes are recorded by the seismograph. 

At home I sometimes find it hard on Sunday morning to get to a Bible 
class at ten. But in San José eight o’clock often found me at the misa de tropa 
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m the Cathedral, where | arrived in time to station myself on an end seat 
by the central aisle in which was to stand the company of soldiers with their 
guns and bayonets. One Sunday I noticed that one of the soldiers, who was 
a mere boy like many others of them, pointed out to a companion that I had 
gold braid on my suit. Then he looked at me with a kindly smile, and I 
wondered if he had ambitions to rise from the freshly laundered plain cotton 
suit which he was wearing to a braided uniform. 

Somewhere I still have the invitation, heavily bordered with black crepe, 
or something resembling crepe, which invited my family to the most elaborate 
funeral of the summer in San José. I attended it. There was a great deal 
of ceremony. A width of black velvet carpet ran from the state entrance of 
the Cathedral to the heavily draped black catafalque on which the casket rested 
during the service. There were numberless candles and flowers, tiny pages 
in high silk hats and long-tailed coats, priests in costly robes, and beautiful 
organ music and singing. As the difunto had been a member of congress, etc., 
etc., there were present at the funeral many of the diplomatic representatives 
of other nations. Altogether it was a solemn affair of state. 

In the region about San José coffee is the chief source of wealth, thanks 
to the Spaniard who introduced the plant into the country from Havana in 
1796. Two things I wished very much to see: a coffee plantation in bloom 
and one ready to be picked. I think even those wonderful blossoming almond 
orchards in California must be equalled by a cafetal when every bush—they 
are not trees—stretches out its leafy branches decked with white jasmines of 
delicate fragrance. 

The coast region has its own sources of wealth, the chief among them 
being bananas. When I boarded the Cartago for my return to the United 
States and work, that good ship headed in the other direction in search of a 
cargo of bananas. We found them ready for us at Almirante, 30,000 bunches 
of them, packed in long lines of freight cars waiting to be transferred to the 
boat. 

I never became reconciled to one characteristic—no, two—of Costa Rica. 
The first was the sopilote, a species of vulture, which rivals the poor in 
being always there. It’s an ugly bird, without one graceful or pleasing feature. 
Perhaps that is the way a scavenger bird should be. At any rate, it gave me 
an uneasy feeling to look out and see a sopilote, or sopliotes, perched on a 
neighbor’s roof, perhaps peering into his patio, looking for stray scraps of 
anything to eat. The other feature to which I could not become reconciled 
was a personal one, a very personal one—fleas. They were not at all offended 
by my aversion for them; on the contrary, they expressed especial fondness 
for me, all the time, everywhere. I almost never failed to pick up one or 
two on the way to the theatre, where I had to endure their capering and 
feasting during the entire performance. 

Now, as I look back over my vacation in that land of perpetual spring, 
heautiful scenery on every hand, and comparatively cheap living—we paid 
100 pesos a month for room and board, which, at the prevailing rate of ex- 





change, varied from $30 to $34 in American money—San José seems to me 
the most desirable vacation ground, except Spain, for the American teacher 


of Spanish. : . 
Nini WEISINGER 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 

















THE LOCAL CHAPTERS 


THe New York CHaApter.—The meeting of January 8, 1921, at Philosophy 
Hall, Columbia University, was marked by most interesting and detailed re- 
ports of the annual convention of the National Association held at Chicago the 
last days of December. Mr. Lawrence A. Wilkins, retiring President of the 
National Association, brought us much of the“enthusiasm and fraternal spirit 
which characterized the meeting in the Middle West. He paid high tribute to 
the officers of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish and to the 
Executive Committee of the Chicago Chapter. Mr. Wilkins presented some of 
the most salient points treated by the various speakers on the program. 

Mr. William A. Barlow, President of the New York Chapter, who accom- 
panied Mr. Wilkins as delegate to Chicago, followed with a supplementary 
account of the work accomplished at the convention and emphasized its sig- 
nificance for American teachers of Spanish. 

Sefiorita Maria Luisa Redoana, a young teacher of English in the schools 
of Argentina, gave a paper on “El Profesorado en Lenguas Vivas en la 
Argentina.” ; 

The members were greatly interested in the plan book of model lessons 
in elementary English exhibited by Sefiorita Redoana in illustration of her 
work at the Escuela Normal at Buenos Aires, of which she is a recent 
graduate. 

On February 5, Sefior Augustin Venturino, the eminent Chilean publicist, 
lecturer, teacher and student of sociology, addressed the chapter on “Socio- 
logia Chilena.” 

At the meeting of March 5, Mr. Lawrence Wilkins outlined plans for 
the summer course for teachers of Spanish at Madrid and provisions made 
for the sailing of New York teachers. 

Mr. Max Luria described the advantage of the summer course for Ameri- 
can teachers of Spanish, for which he has arranged with the Educators of 
Caracas, Venezuela. 

The subject, “La raza espaiola y América’s ‘Making’” was informally 
discussed by Seftor Juan Cueto of Columbia University. 

THe Onto CHApter—The newly organized Columbus Chapter held its 
January meeting at the Southern Hotel. Mr. J. C. Hambleton, principal of 
Trades High School, gave an address on Chile, and Mr. J. J. McDonald of 
the Spanish Department of South High School conducted a round table on 
problems in teaching the Spanish language. 

Reports of the National Convention, held in Chicago, December 30 and 31, 
were made by Professor W. S. Hendrix and Mr. G. Nelson Graham of the 
Romance Language Department of Ohio State University. 

On February 26, the chapter gave a dinner at the Southern Hotel. The 
toastmaster and President, Mrs. Della Maddox, of North High School, Co- 
lumbus, presented Seftor Santiago Gutiérrez of the Department of Romance 
Languages at the Ohio State University, who gave an appreciative account 
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of the hfe of Simon Bolivar. Students from Argentina in the university enter 
tained with songs and poems. Professor W. S. Hendrix, in charge of Spanish 
at the Ohio State University, gave the humorous aspect of the use of both 
Spanish and English in beginners’ composition. The work of Miss Gert 
rude Walsh of the University and North High School, as Secretary-Treasurer, 
was enthusiastically applauded by the Association members. An informal 
dance was enjoyed in the ballroom of the hotel. Here Professor Boring of 
the Ohio Wesleyan University, the Vice-President of the chapter, was pre 
vailed upon to give his interpretation of a Spanish dance. 

Tue CuHitcaco CHaAprer.—On Saturday, February 12, Gabriel Garcia 
Jimeno, a native Filipino of Spanish parentage, who is now attending Senn 
High School, spoke for an hour on “Las islas filipinas.” The boy lecturer 
showed excellent taste and judgment, as he spoke from first-hand knowledge 
of agriculture, industry, education, and social life in the islands. In referring 
to interesting native legends regarding “talismanes,” “enanos,” and “duendes,” 
he expressed the opinion that the Philippines offer an interesting field to the 
folklorist. 

At the meeting of March 12, Senora Isolinas Flores gave an interesting 
paper on “Montevideo y El] Uruguay,” and Senor F. J. Soto discussed “Fl 
idioma espanol: Su’ ensenanza y aplicacién comercial. 

NORTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER.—At the first meeting for the new year 
held in San Francisco on January 29th, the chapter had the pleasure of wel- 
coming Professor Espinosa on his return from Spain. His enthusiastic sup- 
port has always been an inspiration to the chapter. He spoke of his trip 
through Spain, telling us in his genial and inimitable way many interesting 
episodes in his search for “cuentos.” 

Sr. Arturo Araujo, “infatigable luchador por la Union Centro-americana 
y defensor de la causa obrera,” also addressed the meeting. He spoke of the 
aspirations of the people of the little republics of Central America for union, 
saying that when they separated from Spain in 1821 they organized under the 
name of “Estados Unidos de Centro América,” taking their. inspiration from 
our own young democracy. 

A constitution modeled after that of the New York Chapter was adopted. 
It was voted that the dues should be $3.00 a year, $2.00 for the National Asso 
ciation and $1.00 for the activities of the local chapter. 

The second meeting of the year was held in San Francisco on March 19th. 
Sr. Antonio L. Schmidt, Canciller del Consulado de Méjico, addressed the 
meeting on “Méjico en el Momento Actual.” He prefaced his remarks by a 
very earnest plea for the teaching of the Spanish-American pronunciation in 
preference, to the Castilian as a means of facilitating commercial relations. 

Mr. Pinkney, foreign trade adviser of the National Foreign Trade Con- 
vention, whose experience makes him particularly well informed in Spanish- 
American matters, spoke from the point of view of the business man and 
urged very strongly the adoption of the Spanish-American pronunciation. 


Gracia L. FerNANDEZ pe ARIAS 
New Urrecut HicuH ScuHoot, 
Brookiyn, N. Y. 








NOTES AND NEWS 


{Miss Vollmer, one of our new associate editors, has been appointed general 
notes and news editor, and will prepare from time to time such materials for 
publication in Hispania. Our members are kindly requested to send to Miss 
Vollmer directly all notes and news that they may consider of interest to 
HISPANIA readers. Miss Vollmer will handle all notes and news related to 
Spanish and the teaching of Spanish, with the exception of the work of the 
local chapters, which continues in care of Mrs. Fernandez de Arias—The 
Editor.| 

Our President, John D. litz-Gerald, within the past year has been elected 
honorary member of the National Academy of Arts and Letters of Cuba, 
and corresponding member of the Royal Hispano-American Academy of 
Sciences and Arts of Cadiz. 

Dr. Hémero Seris, whose discovery of a new early edition of Don 
Quijote has attracted so much attention, has just been elected corresponding 
member of the Royal Academy of History of Madrid. 

Professor C. P. Wagner of Michigan, Professor W. S. Hendrix of Ohio 
State University and Professors A. Beziat and P. T. Manchester of Vanderbilt 
University, will conduct parties to Spain to study in the summer courses at the 
University of Madrid. 

A summer tour to the University of Mexico will be conducted by Pro- 
fessors Byron Cummings and Charles A. Turrell, of the University of Ari- . 
zona. ‘The summer school will include a course in Mexican Archaeology 
under Professor Cummings, who is Director of the Museum and Professor 
of Archaeology. 

Professor Victor A. Belaunde of San Marcos University, Lima, Peru, has 
been visiting our country during the last few months under the auspices of 
the Institute of International Education, giving various lectures on interna- 
tional, Pan-American, and Peruvian affairs at Harvard, Columbia, Chicago, 
Universities of Illinois, Washington, California, Stanford, and others. . 

Professor Raoul Ramirez of the University of Chile, Santiago, is Chilean 
exchange professor at the University of California for the year 1920-1921. 
Professor Charles Chapman of California is the California exchange pro 
fessor at Santiago. 

Mr. Archer M. Huntington, one of our Honorary Presidents, has been 
given the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws by the Universidad Central of 
Madrid. 

One of our Honorary Presidents, Mr. Juan C. Cebrian, and Professor 
Aurelio M. Espinosa, editor of Hispania, have been recently elected cor- 
responding members of the Real Academia Espafiola. 

In Central High School of Kansas City, Mo. (so Miss Grace Eads Dalton 
informs us), the Spanish Department has been very much “alive,” not only in 
a literary manner, but also in doing charity work for the needy Mexicans in 
the city. On the twenty-fifth of February a fiesta was given. The program 
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contained several playlets given in Spanish; “Jota Navarra,” a violin solo; 
“La Golondrina,” a vocal solo; a Spanish dance, original themes, and several 
tableaux. The first-hour students gave a bull fight which proved to be the 
most comical number. After disposing of several toreadores the angry bull 
was killed by a skillful freshman espada. The songs sung at the fiesta were 
in Spanish. These had been printed in El Heraldo, the Spanish paper pub- 
lished by the students of the department. Two issues of this paper have ap- 
peared this year. Part of the proceeds of the fiesta was used for charity. 

Misses Edith Johnson and Lois Hartman, of Stadium High School, Ta- 
coma, Wash., have been granted a leave of absence for one term for study 
and travel in Spain. 

“El Circulo Espafiol,” of Lincoln High School, and “Entre Nosotros,” 
of Stadium High School, both of Tacoma, Washington, have instituted a 
foreign correspondence exchange with students of the Liceos of Valparaiso 
and Curicé in Chile. 

The Department of Romance Languages invited the Modern Language 
Teachers to meet at Grinnell College, March 18 and 19. Professor A. E. 
Easterling, lowa State College, presided at the Spanish section. Professor 
Héléne Evers, Grinnell College, gave a paper: “Some Plans for Second-Year 
Composition Work.” 

The departmental library of Grinnell College has a collection of lantern 
slides of Spanish views. 

At Grinnell College the class studying Spanish Drama, wrote a three-act 
play in Spanish entitled, “El Descubrimiento.” An attempt was made to have 
the subject, treatment, atmosphere, and essential characteristics typically 
Spanish. 

At Colorado College, Colorado Springs, there are two candidates for the 
A.M. in Spanish; one thesis is on Don Alvaro, and the other on the Hon- 
duran poet, Juan Ram6én Molina. 

A program is being planned for the spring. Echegaray’s “Cantante Calle- 
jera” and Alvarez-Quintero’s “Mafana de Sol” will be presented by the 
Spanish Club, of which Mr. Charles Fraker, of Colorado College, is leader. 

La Revista de Libros is a new bibliographical guide for the use of teach- 
ers, students, and lovers of Spanish, just issued by the Spanish Book Depart- 
ment of Doubleday, Page & Co. 

A Spanish club for men and women has been organized at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania under the inspiring leadership of Professor Romera- 
Navarro. Meetings are held every other week in the International Students’ 
House. Among the members are several natives of Spanish-speaking coun- 
tries. The programs are informal but seek to create a Spanish atmosphere by 
means of songs, dances, and plays. Phonograph records furnish a very en- 
joyable part of the program. Each member is given a copy of the words of 
the record to be played, thereby deriving profit as well as entertainment. At 
a recent meeting a group from the Kensington High School for girls pre- 
sented a delightful little play, “; Qué Felicidad!” by Sefiorita Marcial Dorado. 


: SytvtaA VOLLMER 
New Mexico NorMAL UNIVERSITY 











SUMMER COURSES IN VENEZUELA 


The members of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish have 
read in the February number of Hispania the invitation extended by the 
Venezuelan government to teachers of Spanish, who may wish to study in 
Venezuela during the summer months. This invitation has been eagerly 
taken advantage of by the Committee on Foreign Travel, which has taken 
delinite steps to organize a party of teachers, who will leave New York City 
about the first of July. 

The courses will be given in the interesting city of Caracas, the capital. 
Lying at an altitude of 922 meters (3,025 feet) in the beautiful valley of the 
Guaire River, it possesses a climate and natural surroundings unsurpassed by 
any of the capitals of Spanish America. Caracas must always be regarded 
as the birthplace of Simén Bolivar, of Miranda, of Andrés Bello, the famous 
poet, and the cradle of South American independence. Among the many 
worthy buildings of this capital, rich in their historical associations, are the 
university, the capitol, Miraflores (the official residence of the President), 
the cathedral, the Pantheon, the Bolivar museum, the Vargas hospital, the two 
theaters, and the Academy of Fine Arts. 

In the exchange of correspondence carried on with the Minister of Ed- 
ucation it was suggested that courses be given in Spanish conversation, ad- 
vanced grammar, free composition, phonetics, history of South American lit- 
erature, history of Spanish literature, South American history, and reading of 
Spanish texts. 

The Minister of Public Instruction also informs the Committee that pro- 
vision will be made to lodge the visiting teachers with the best Spanish- 
speaking families in Caracas. This, in the opinion of the committee, will be 
an invaluable experience, not only to acquire Spanish in a natural environ- 
ment, but also to study the habits and customs of the people at very close 
range. 

The party will be conducted by Mr. M. A. Luria, head of the Spanish 
Department of the DeWitt Clinton High School, New York City. 

The return trip, including passage, room and board for a four- or five- 
week stay, and minor expenses should cost about $325. It is absolutely essen- 
tial that those who intend going signify their intention of so doing about 
May Ist or before, so that proper cabin accommodations may be secured. 
Full details as to passports, baggage, clothing, time of departure, etc., can be 
secured by addressing Mr. M. A. Luria, De Witt Clinton High School, 59th 
Street and 10th Avenue, New York, N. Y., or William Barlow, Chairman of 
Committee on Foreign Travel. 




















REVIEWS 
THREE SPANISH AMERICAN TEXTS 
(a) Cuentos Hispanoamericanos, with grammar reviews and exercises. 

Edited by Cincinato G. B. Laguardia, A. B., Assistant Professor of Mod- 

ern Languages, United States Naval Academy. Charles Scribner's Sons, 

New York, 1920. 12mo., xv + 247 pp. (184 text, exercises, etc., 63 vo- 

cabulary ). 

This collection contains twenty-one stories by twelve different authors, 
chosen from seven countries of Spanish America. It is unfortunate that so 
large a collection should not be more representative geographically. Certainly 
Mexico and Uruguay, for examples, have produced so many excellent short- 
story writers that they could well have a place here. The editor says the 
selections “are representative of what is being done in the short story in 
South America,” which might justify the omission of Mexico. He includes. 
however, three stories by a writer from San Salvador. One selection, “E] 
Provinciano Renegado,” by Joaquin Vallejo (Chile) is not a story at all, 
but an article on life in the provinces by a writer long since dead (1858). 
Several of South America’s best literary men are represented: Ricardo Palma, 
Rubén Dario, Blanco-Fombona, Manuel Ugarte, and younger men of note, 
such as Baldomero Lillo, Felipe Sassone, ete. 

The book, according to the editor, aims to meet the needs of a second- 
year high-school class in Spanish or a second-semester college class, and is 
edited with this in view. The stories are divided into “lessons” of varying 
length, each lesson being followed by a cuestionario, various suggestions con- 
cerning themes to be written, some phrase drills, English sentences to be done 
into Spanish, points for grammar review, and finally explanatory notes on the 
text. Many teachers prefer not to have the continuity of a story broken in 
this way. If stories are to be used for class drill in conversation and compo 
sition—and the writer questions very much the pedagogy of this very common 
practice—why not let the class finish the story and then discuss it, write 
compositions on it, translate it by piecemeal back into Spanish, and juggle 
with it in any other way the teacher wishes? It is very doubtful whether a 
second-year high-school class could or should do any of these things. It is 
really not necessary for them to be able to say: “The Peruvians fought until 
the last round had been fired.” They should talk and talk, but about every- 
day, commonplace things until a facility with the language has been acquired, 
and this is not done in the second year of high school. 

These stories are excellent class reading and are very valuable as such. 
The vocabulary is well prepared, and the book is remarkably free from typo- 
graphical errors. A very accurate map of South America, in colors, forms the 
frontispiece. Some illustrations would have added much to the attractive- 
ness of the book, and are especially desirable in Spanish-American texts, since 
the average teacher is much less familiar with the countries described than 
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with Spain. With the present interest in Spanish America, texts of this kind 

are welcome and should contribute to a better knowledge of our Southern 

neighbors. 

(b) Por Tierras Mejicanas, by Manuel Uribe-Troncoso, sometime Professor 
in the University of Mexico. Illustrated. World Book Company, Yon- 
kers-on-Hudson, New York, 1919. 12mo., xv +179 pp. (127 text, 50 
vocabulary ). 

Professor Uribe-Troncoso has written a very sympathetic book on Mex- 
ico, in simple style, suitable for high-school students very early in their course. 
He says very aptly: “Fhere is a dearth of works in easy Spanish to serve as 
stepping-stones to the masterpieces of literature.” No exercises in conversa- 
tion are included, for the author says that students have enough to do to write 
the exercises in the grammar or method, leaving “little time for exercises 
based upon the reading text, and it has been deemed likely that many teach- 
ers would welcome a book that demands nothing more than an understand- 
ing of the subject-matter.” With this the writer entirely agrees. It is a 
praiseworthy “sin of omission.” The vocabulary is complete and the meanings 
carefully chosen. 


The text is a comprehensive survey of Mexico. The first part describes 
its geography, climate, and principal cities. The second part gives a brief 
outline of the history of Mexico from the earliest times. It is interesting, 
though not always stressing the most important facts and not always abso- 
lutely accurate. For instance, we find on page 67 the statement concerning 
Texas: “En 1845, se declaré independiente.” Texans are rather proud of the 
nine years of independence from 1836 to 1845, when the State was annexed 
to the American Union. The historical sketch comes down to the Constitu- 
tion of 1917, ending very appropriately with these words: “Del éxito de su 
aplicacion en Méjico, el tiempo dira.” The third part treats of the national 
resources, mining, agriculture, commerce, and railways. The railway map 
on page 102 is not entirely accurate nor up to date. For instance, the chief 
city of the West Coast, Mazatlan, is not on this map, nor is Acapulco, which 
has been an important port in Mexican history. The last part contains two . 
excellent chapters: “Cémo viven actualmente los mejicanos,” and “Los prob- 
lemas de Méjico.” The former is a splendid treatment of the national life and 
existing social conditions, calling attention to many errors that are commonly 
made in judging the Mexican people. Finally, the problems of race and of 
lack of education that confront the Mexican government are outlined in the 
last chapter. Nowhere can there be found a more succinct discussion of these 
problems, and the book should be read by every student of Spanish in the 
Southwest, at least. 

The text is preceded by a very valuable list of books on Mexico. The 
book is well printed and bound, the illustrations are interspersed throughout 
the text and add much to its understanding, as well as to the appearance 
of the volume. 

(c) Paginas Sudamericanas, by Helen Phipps, Instructor in Spanish in the 

University of Texas. Illustrated. World Book Company, Yonkers-on- 

Hudson, New York, 1920. 12mg., vi + 208 pp. (181 text, 25 vocabulary). 
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Miss Phipps has attempted to do for South America what (b) does for 
Mexico. If she has not succeeded. as well, it is largely because the task is 
greater, covering so wide a field. The author’s intention is “to supply con 
versation and composition material for classes taught by the direct method,” 
and with this in view the sentences are simple and often stilted, showing the 
handiwork of an American teacher rather than of a native. They are, how- 
ever, carefully written and free from grammatical errors. The book contains 
much valuable information, but does not arouse the same interest as the more 
spontaneous composition of (b). It is doubtful whether any “adapted” or 
“constructed” text can do this. As a handbook to aid the teacher in presenting 
South America to a class the book has great value, and is, perhaps, the best of 
its kind now available. While the style lacks variety, the treatment of each 
country is concise and does not become tiresome. The author groups the coun- 
tries of South America under four heads: “La Costa Occidental” (Ecuador, 
Peru, Bolivia, Chile) ; “La Region del Rio de la Plata” (Argentina, Paraguay, 
Uruguay); “El Valle del Amazonas” (Brazil); “La Cuenca del Mar de las 
Antillas” (Venezuela, Colombia). The*history and geography of each is out- 
lined, and in several cases separate chapters are devoted to certain products, 
as “El Cacao, la Industria Salitrera, la Hierba Mate, etc.” 

Unlike (b), each chapter is followed by a rather lengthy “cuestionario,” 
which may be of value to the teacher of the direct method who knows but 
little Spanish. Those who speak the langauge well—Should they teach the 
direct method if they do not ?—will probably prefer to form their own ques- 
tions. In make-up the book is similar to (b). The maps and illustrations are 
good and help in holding the student’s interest. 

The ignorance of Spanish America among present-day high-school grad- 
tates is amazing. Among answers given recently in a college freshman class 
were these: “Montevideo is the capital of Brazil,” “I don ot know where 
Havana is.” “Cuba is in South America,” “Lake Titicaca is between the 
United States and Canada,” “Bogota is the capital of London.” Apparently 
geography is not taught in our public schools in these days. Miss Phipps’s 
little book may be very profitably used in our Spanish classes to teach some 
of the things the student should have learned elsewhere. 


CHarres A. Turrewt 
UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA 


Bosquejo Histérico de la Literatura Chilena: Domingo Amunategui Solar. 

Santiago de Chile. Imprenta Universitaria. 1920. 8°. 669 pp. 

Dr. Domingo Amunategui Solar, Rector of the University of Chile, has 
recently had a limited number of reprints made of a series of studies pub- 
lished by him in the Revista Chilena de Historia y Geografia. This limited 
edition is explained by the author’s intention to publish another in Paris 
shortly. 

After the exhaustive study of the Colonial Literature of Chile by José 
Toribio Medina, a briefer treatment was needed for students who desired 
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an introductory study of that important period, and Dr. Amunategui’s Bos- 
quejo ... Periodo Colonial, 1918, met this need. The extension of the 
Bosquejo to a complete history of Chilean literature is not the first in the 
field. As early as 1889 Augusto Orrego Luco commenced the publication of 
a Bosquejo del desarrollo intelectual de Chile, but before the printing had 
been completed the greater part of the book was lost and only scattered 
copies of the incomplete text now remain. In 1909 Benjamin Vicufia Suber- 
caseaux published a Memoria sobre la produccién intelectual de Chile. The 
following year Jorge Huneeus Gana brought out the Cuadro histérico de la 
produccién intelectual de Chile, written as an introduction to the Biblioteca 
de Escritores de Chile. In 1918 Samuel A. Lillo published the brief study, 
Literatura Chilena, and in 1919 Olivio Carrasco included a summary of 
Chilean literature in his Letras Hispano-americanas. 

In the present Bosquejo Dr. Amunategui has rectified errors in preceding 
studies, included additional material and thrown the light of critical judg- 
ment upon the facts. Beginning with the historic newspaper, La Aurora de 
Chile, he traces the development of literature up to the end of the nineteenth 
century. Details of the authors’ lives identify their personality and appre- 
ciations of their works establish their contribution to the progress of letters. 
The most extensive treatment is given to Vallejo, Lastarria, Bilbao, the 
Amunategui brothers, Barros Arana and Vicufia Mackenna although less 
prominent figures are not thereby obscured, most of them appearing in the 
chapters on the Instituto Nacional, the University of Chile, journalism, 
romanticism, memoirs, oratory, poetry, the ,drama and the novel. Of living 
men full discussion is devoted only to Alberto Blest Gana, whose long resi- 
dence abroad affords sufficient perspective for criticism. In the closing 
chapters the literary movements of the century are summarized, present 
tendencies discussed, and mention made of writers of today with their most 
important works. 

Undoubtedly the next edition will contain an alphabetical index without 
which ready reference is difficult. However, this cannot detract from the fact 
that the last work of Dr. Amunategui is one to commend itself to all students 
of Spanish and will prove indispensable to the study of Chilean literature. 


Strurais E. Leavitt 
University or NortH CAROLINA 
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II. PERIODICAL LITERATURE 

{Professor Hendrix, who now undertakes to review for Hispania the peri 
odical literature, is just now ordering for his university the journals in question 
or arranging for exchange with our own review, so that it has not yet been 
possible to review up to date all the journals that are of interest to our 
readers. With his second installment of the periodical bibliographies Pro- 
fessor Hendrix hopes to begin the work as he has planned it. It is a 
source of pleasure and satisfaction to note the enthusiasm with which Pro 
fessor Hendrix enters into the work, and the readers of our review should be 
congratulated on the fact that our valuable bibliographies of periodical liter 
ature are to be continued.—The Editor.| 


PEDAGOGICAL JOURNALS 

The Modern Language Journal, |, 5, Feb—Lilian Stroebe, Sectional 
Meetings: Programs and Management. (Excellent suggestions by one who 
understands the difficulties involved.) C. H. Handschin, Tests and Measure 
ments in Modern Language Work. (An explanation and illustration of the 
writer’s language tests. See Miss Davidson's article in Bulletin of High 
Points, U1, 9.) Ernest H. Wilkins and Rudolph Altrocei, Current American 
Books for Italian Classes. Clara Stocker, Notes on the Intonation of Spoken 
French. John Van Horne reviews Professor Northup’s edition of El Estudi 
ante de Salamanca and other Selections from Espronceda. Michael S. Donlan 
reviews Spanish Selections for Sight Translation, compiled by I. H. B. Spiers, 
and Trosos Selectos, edited by Arturo Fernandez and Joseph M. Purdie. 

6, March.—R. P. Jameson, Club and Extra-Class Activities. (These sug 
gestions are directed mainly to the French club, but are helpful for the Span 
ish also.) Mrs, Margeret Hill Benedict, I}hy My Children Speak Spanish. 
L. L. Stroebe, The Real Knowledge of a Foreign Country. (The first of a 
series of articles on the subject. The author thinks that realien is overdone 
in the secondary schools, and suggests that the proper place for a course on 
the customs, geography, and history of a country is in the first year of grad 
uate work. Some helps are given those whose Spanish is rather meager.) 
Erwin Escher, The “Invention” of the Natural Method of Language Teach 
ing. (Mr. Escher finds that Gottlieb Heness, said to have been the “inventor” 
of the method, simply adapted what had been done in Europe before his day.) 
The Notes and News section of this number contains among other interest 
ing items, the results of a survey of the enrollment in modern languages in 
Wisconsin. French and Spanish have not replaced German in the schools of 
that State. John Van Horne reviews G, Cherubini, Curso Practico de Espatiol 
para Principiantes. 
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7, April.—C. M. Purin, The Importance of Foreign Language Study in 
the General Scheme of American Education. (A reply to the opponents of 
modern language teaching, and a plea for an earlier beginning of foreign 
language study in the public schools.) Carlos Castillo, A First Course in 
Spanish Conversation in College. (The writer gives an analysis of the course, 
with some texts.) Joel Hatheway, The Boston Authorized List of Modern 
Language Textbooks. (The method used in choosing the modern language 
texts for the Boston public schools is explained.) Elizabeth Wallace, The 
New French University. (The movement to reorganize higher education in 
France.) W. R. Price, Results of the Examinations for Approval for Oral 
Credit; The Licensing of Teachers of Modern Languages. (This article ap- 
plies to the State of New York. Mr. Price is discouraged; he thinks that we 
are “just where we were twenty years ago, in the matter of the special prep- 
aration of modern language teachers.”) Lilian L. Stroebe, The Real Knowl- 
edge of a Foreign Country. (Continued from No. 6. This article is devoted 
to geography. A stimulating article.) John Van Horne, The Collection of 
Data in Modern Language Teaching. (A proposal to collect data on various 
phases of modern language teaching and publish the results annually.) Sam- 
uel M. Waxman reviews Isaac Goldberg, Studies in Spantsh-American Lit- 
erature. 

8, May.—Wilhelmina Mohr, An Experiment in Correspondence. (This 
experiment deals with the exchange of letters between American and French 
students, but the same methods may be used in correspondence between 
\merican and Spanish-speaking students.) Samuel M. Waxman, Fulmina- 
tions of a College Professor, with Special Reference to Spanish. (A series of 
entertaining—if not always convincing—criticisms on the current teaching 
of Spanish.) L. L. Stroebe, The Real Knowledge of a Foreign Country. 
(Continued from No. 7. This article treats of history.) The department of 
Notes and News has some interesting data on the enrollment in French, 
Spanish, and German in various states. The general tendency is that enroll- 
ment in modern foreign languages has declined, owing to the dropping of 
German. French and Spanish have not attracted all of those students who 
would have taken German. Joel Hatheway reviews Romera Navarro, 4mér- 
ica Espanola. 

Bulletin of High Points, II, 1, Jan —R. W. Sharpe, The Project as a 
Teaching Method. 

2, Feb.—Evaluation of Tests and Measurements for Our First-Term Pu 
pils. (Interesting results from various high schools.) Anon., Awakening 
Interest in the Foreign Language, in the section High Points, has many good 
suggestions. 

3. March.—John L. Tildsley, Salaries of High School Teachers, Principals, 
and Superintendents in New York City. (The writer shows that while the 
salaries have been increased, their purchasing power is far below that of 
1900 and 1912.) 

4, April—John L. Tildsley, The Crisis in Education. (The need for 
larger salaries to attract more and better teachers.) Registration figures for 
March 5, 1920, New York City, show an enrollment in French of 20.336, in 
Latin of 14,845, in Spanish of 28,801. The system of awards to students who 
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excel in Spanish, which has been prepared by the New York Chapter of the 
American Association of the Teachers of Spanish, is explained in this number. 

5, May.—George C. Flint, The Relation of Values. 

7, Sept.—Lawrence A. Wilkins, Our Policy. (The policy of this unique 
publication.) Frances Blumenthal, Statistical Analysis of the Results of a 
Prognosis Test Gtven to Students Beginning French and Spanish. Mary P. 
Eaton reviews Samuel Chester Parker, Methods of Teaching in High Schools. 

9, Nov.—Edna H. Davidson, A Report on the Use of Handschin Modern 
Language Tests in the Jamaica High School. (The writer doubts whether 
these tests are accurate tests of language ability.) An item of interest to 
teachers of Spanish is the announcement that G. Reuschel, 110 Tremont Street, 
Boston, carries a very complete stock of Spanish and Spanish-American peri- 
odicals. Send for his price list. 

10, Dec.—Lawrence A. Wilkins, Oral Practice as an Aid to Reading a 
Modern Foreign Language. (Mr. Wilkins contends that reading aloud helps 
one to comprehend the passage read.) 

III, 1, Jan—Helen B. Collins, A Year in Spain. (Sympathetic impres- 
sions of Spain by one who taught a year at the /nstituto-Escuela, formerly the 
Instituto Internactonal.) Marius Carventer, Shall a Student Be Taught To 
Speak a Foreign Language, or To Gain the Content of the Printed Page? 
(He should be taught to gain the content of the printed page if he is allowed 
to choose two foreign languages begun in high school. Apropos of teaching 
phonetics the author makes the timely comment that “ability to transcribe 
(with phonetic symbols) is not synonymous with ability to pronounce.” ) 

Die Neuren Sprachen, XXVII, 9-10—Gertrud Wacker, Spanische 
Phonetik. (A review of T. Navarro Tomas, Manual de pronunciacion es- 
paniola.) 

XXVIII, 1-2.—Martin Kirsten, Zur Padagogisch-Psychologischen Grun- 
degung der Neusprachlichen Reform. I. 

3-4.—Martin Kirsten, Zur Padagogisch-Psychologischen Grundegung, etc. 
If. 

5-6.—Ludwig Pfandl, Pio Baroja. (The writer gives Baroja highest rank 
among contemporary Spanish novelists.) 

Education, XL, 6—David B. Corson, The Claims of the New Type 
Junior College. (What the junior college is to be, if it is to be, is of great 
importance to both college and secondary teachers. The writer presents one 
phase of the college.) . 

7.—(This number is mainly devoted to psychological tests, and to the 
uninitiated is a fairly good introduction to the subject.) Stephen Sheldon 
Colvin, The Purposes and Methods of Psychological Tests in Schools and 
Colleges. Raymond Dodge, The Educational Significance of the Army Intelli- 
gence Tests. Adam Leroy Jones, The Place of Psychological Tests in the 
Admission of Students to College. 

9—William B. Aspinwall, The Teacher Crisis. (A discussion of the 
teacher shortage in the United States, nearly all of which is non-urban.) 
Arthur C. Boyden, Teacher Training Is Indispensable. Shall It Be Raised to 
Collegiate Rank? (The answer is in the affirmative.) 
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XLI, 5.—A Neglected Aspect of Education. (A defense of the study of 
literature, especially the classics.) 

6.—Mary L. Cobbs, Latin, One of the Essentials of the New Curriculum. 

School and Society, XI, 269.—Carl Holliday, Junior Colleges—If. (The 
author points out some of the dangers inherent in the junior college which is 
controlled by the city school board. P. P. Brainard, The First Step Toward 
a United Organization of Teachers. 

270.—William James Mutch, The Profit and Loss of a Holiday. (A pro- 
test against too many holidays.) 

272.—Percy E. Davidson, German Language Legislation and the Spirit of 
American Education. (An argument against the German language legisla- 
tion which came as a result of the war.) 

273.—James I. Weyer, Jr., College and University Library Salaries. (Li- 
brarians are generally poorly paid, and do not have the vacations of university 
professors. ) 

274. J. Warshaw, Private Benefactions to State Universities. (The Uni- 
versity of Missouri is a good example of wise private benefactions, especially 
with respect to its endowed scholarships.) 

275.—Richard R. Price, Should Teachers Unionize Under the American 
Federation of Labor? (The answer is negative, but a different type of union 
for teachers is desirable.) 

278. Ruth Shephard Phelps, Why Study French? (An interesting re- 
statement of some of the well-known reasons.) 

284.—Charles H. Judd, The Federal Department of Education. George 
D. Strayer, National Leadership and National Support of Education. Charles 
W. Elliot, Discussion. (Dr. Elliot discusses the two papers on education 
printed in this number.) 

285.—C. H. Benjamin, Educational Vaudeville. (The writer attacks some 
of the “frills” of present-day education.) 

The Elementary School Journal, XX, 8—(This number deals with na 
tional educational legislation pending before the last congress. As some of 
the bills will probably be re-introduced at the next congress the number is 
of interest at the present time.) The Smith-Towner Bill to create a national 
department of education is printed in this number. Samuel P. Capen, Pend- 
ing Federal Legislation. George Drayton Strayer, Why We Need a Secre- 
tary of Education. W. P. Burns, A Federal Department of Education. 
Charles H. Judd, Desirable Amendments of the Smith-Towner Bill. 

9—H. O. Rugg, Self-Imprevement of Teachers Through Self-Rating: A 
New Scale for Rating Teachers’ E ficiency. 

The School Review, XXVIII, 5—R. M. Hughes, Adequate Support of 
Higher Education from the Standpoint of the State. (The writer proposes 
State junior colleges as a solution of the over-crowded condition of the elemen- 
tary courses in the State universities. Figures dealing with the probable cost 
are given. Oscar Burkhard, The Future of the Study of German in America. 
(An argument for the reinstatement of the study of German in the schools of 
the country.) 
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6.—Leonard V. Koos, The Flexibility of Requirements for Admission to 
Colleges East and West. (Fifty per cent of the colleges in the West and ten 
per cent of those in the East do not have a foreign language requirement for 
entrance. Of those institutions which have foreign language requirements for 
admission, those in the East usually require five to six units, while those in 
the West average two units. Credit for a single unit of foreign language is 
accorded more freely in the West than in the East; only 21.6 per cent of 
schools in the West deny this credit.) 

7.—James M. Glass, Classification of Pupils in Ability Groups. Elsie 
Garland Hobson, Observations on Two Latin Vocabulary Tests. John L. 
Stewart, Uniformity of Teachers’ Marks versus Variability. 

9.—Leonard V. Koos, The Peculiar Function of the Junior High School. 

10.—Franklin Bobbitt, The Objectives of Secondary Education. W. Ran- 
dolph Burgess, Which Do We Want—Economy or Competence? (Another 
article on the necessity for increased salaries for teachers.) Anon. reviews 
H. G. Atkins and H. L. Hutton, The Teaching of Modern Foreign Languages 
in Schools and Universities. 

W. S. HeNprix 

Onto State UNIVERSITY 


NEW LIFE MEMBERS 


Since the last list of new life members was printed in the February 
Hispania, the following persons have taken life memberships. The total 
number of life members now is forty-two. ‘ 

Professor M. A. de Vitis, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Professor M. A. Luria, New 
York City, N. Y.; Professor C. E..Parmenter, Chicago, Ill.; Professor C. G. 
Allen, Stanford University, Cal.; Miss Charlotte F. Muckenhoupt, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y.; Miss Emma A. Jensen, Washington, D. C.; Professor John 
W. Hill, Bloomington, Ind.; Miss Josephine W. Holt, Richmond, Va.; Miss 
Brita L. Horner, Jersey City, N. J. 





